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FOREWORD 


LtBKARY Oroakisation by B. S. Gujrati is a welcome 
addition to Indian library literature. Mr. Gujrati 
is a veteran librarian of the Panjab artd has a 
distinguished record of work In many types of libraries. 
Whichever library he served, he left his personal mark on 
It by his constant initiative and effort to improve on 
things as be found them. His devotion and zeal found 
its befitting reward when he was appointed Librarian of 
the newly established Central Slate Library at Chandi¬ 
garh in 1955. A career rich with varied and extensive 
experience is reflected in this book. 

The book gives in lucid language the elements of library 
organisation. Whatever a student in a library class or a 
rising professional worker in a library needs to know 
about any aspect of library organisation, be will find it 
in these chapten, explained in a style and language which 
an average student or worker will easily understand. Mr. 
Gujrati is not ostentatious about his learning, but it is 
clear that a vast amount of reading and practical wisdom 
has gone in the preparation of this work. 

Mr. Gujrati like all men who are sensitive to the mood 
of moderr times has discarded tbe image of a librarian as 
a bespectacled gentleman absorbed in bis own particular 
speciality. Instead he views (he librarian’s work as 
essential to the social and educational growth of a commu¬ 
nity. This view finds a clear expression in his treatment 
of every aspect of library orgaoisaiion, from circulation 
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work lu library icgblation. Ak »uch the book makes an 
advance of many books on library orjanisnlion. His 
treatment of scbuol librarians particularly links the library 
with the Ulcsi developments in cducaiionAi theory and 
practice. 

While Mr. Gujrati is conversant with the library liiera- 
lure in the West—who among us can forget our debt to 
&gland and lf.S.A. in this mutter—his central purpose 
is to turn the student’s or library worker’s attention to 
conditions in India. 

It b dear from hb litalment of library movement in 
India, library lesishition, and the Report of Ailthory 
Co«i»j/rree /or Libraries (Ministry of EttucaHon, 1959) 
to which he makes numerous references. 

I recommend ihb book to all students of library science, 
and professional workers in public and academic libraries' 
to whom it will be of great value. 

Delhi. Seplmiber }. 1962. S. S. Saith, 

B. Sc. (Pb.) M.A.’(£din.) 

Dip. Lib. (Lond.) F.L.A. (Load.) 

Di^tor, 

Institute of Library Science, 
University of Delhi. 





INTRODUCTION 


The OWECTtvEs of this book are to provide guidance in 
the itudy of library organbation and of developracnu 
that have occured in the held of Indian Librarianthip. 
Libraries are growing all over the country and their 
success will be determined to a Urge extent on how well 
they are managed. There are very few books covering 
the various aspects of library organisation published so 
far in Ittdia and keeping thb in view an attempt has been 
made in this volume to provide infornuiion artd guidance 
on various aspects of library organisation in a concise and 
handy form. The book has also been written to provide 
dependable guidance to the library organisers and library 
workers in the performance of their daily duties cfhckntly. 
It may well serve a text book for sludenU of Library 
Science as it covers the extensive area of professional 
education in librarianship ranging from the dements of 
organisation and iu varied aspects from circulation work 
to legblation. 

The historical background against which the libraries 
have developed since classical times in various countries 
of the world and particuUriy in lisdia and the part which 
they played in building up the present culture through 
reading, writing and preserving the books, hat been 
included. It also provides a teacher with necessary 
knowledge of (hose basic library techniques by whidt a 
school library may be begun and run eflkkntly without 
undue labour. The question of instructing pupils wHh 
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use of library and of books is also dealt with. 

In keeping with the importance of the document, the 
book contains a large number of references to the Report 
of Advisory Committee for libraries published by Ministry 
of Education. Government of India. 1959. It also gives 
description of the principles on which the size and 
organisation of various "Units” of the future system 
would be determined in this country. 

The readers will find almost all other topics of interest 
connected with the organisation of library. 

I am grateful to all the writers and publishers of books 
and periodicals which have been referred to in this book 
and thankfully acknowledge their valuable references and 
citations, especially the Editor "Span” for giving permis¬ 
sion to reproduce the article “The New York Public 
Library” by Gilbert Millstcin and also to the Information 
Department of the U.S.S.R. Embassy in India for per¬ 
mission to reproduce the article "The Lenin Library” by 
Y. Gorin. 1 will be failing in my duty if 1 do not 
acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for according permission for the reproduction of the 
Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948. in this book. 

My sincere thanks are due to Shri S-S. Saith, B.Sc. (Pb.) 
M.A. (Edin.) Dip. Lib. (London) F.L.A. (London), Direc¬ 
tor. Institute of Library Science and Head of Department 
of Library Science, University of Delhi, who willingly 
share his expert knowledge with me on various occasions 
and without his advice and encouragement the book could 
not have taken its present shape. 


B.S. OUJRATt 
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CHAPTER I 


MODERN IDEA OF A UBRARY AND ITS 
ORGANISATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
CONDITIONS IN INDIA 

"The word 'Library’ comes from the ‘Latin word’ 
'Libnrui*. which means a pboe where books and other 
writings arc kept. But the library of today is much more 
than a building stocked with books. It is a workshop for 
itw students to accumulate knowledge and wisdom. 
Through its doors, every body can step into a world of 
adventure. It is sometimes called a'treasure house with 
an open door’. There is a library for every thing. The 
libraries of discs, districts and villages provide ready 
service for every one, young and oM, in (he community. 
Many Commercial and Tedmkal libraries have been 
establised for persons In the industry. Hospitals and law 
makers have libraries of their own and newspapers have 
libraries to help them to explain (he news to their 
readers.”' Wlwre there are books and people who value 
them, (here will be libraries and this has always been so. 
In modern life, you will find libraries in homes which 
usually contain popular lietJon, some reference books and 
some dictionaries and classics. The library of today 
h an important part of our community life. It Is essential 
to democracy and provides special facilities for adult 
education. 

The profession of librarianship came into being with 
the development of libraries and the oflke of a librarian 

1 71u H'orU Book EMeythptdla, Vol. 10, Chicaao, Field Enter* 
prises, Inc. 1955. 
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has coma to enjoy a position of respect in society. 
Formerly the librarians were scholars and keepers of 
books, but the idea chans^- ^ith the change canse a 
new organisation of libraries for service to the community, 
new techniques to give the service. The librarians of 
today have to urKicrgo training in librarianshtp. 

The modem library is organised solely for the con¬ 
venience of its readers. The different sections of the library 
are so arranged tltai materials used are easily available. 
Books are placed on shelves where they may be easily 
found. Provision is made for separate rooms for the most 
important activities in the library such os story rooms, 
rooms for dubs. SufRctent lighting, air conditioning and 
sound proofing arc also the latest features of a modem 
library. 

The organisation of libraries is fully explained in the 
report of the Advbory Commitee for libraries, which 
proposes a comprebensive structure for public library 
service based on national and state library laws. There 
is good work going on in all states, with Madras and 
Andhra oiready having library legislation. Punjab is on 
its way to h.-ive it soon. It has already to its credit a 
fine Central State Library situated in the heart of the 
capital. The state government has already established 
five District Libraries and many more District Libraries 
arc proposed to be set tip in other districts as the plan 
progresses. In West Bengal, the scheme of etlabliihing 
a net-work of public libraries is being taken up under the 
social Education Department by means of in annual 
grant. Nineteen district libraries are in operation and 
over 250 rural libraries have been organised. There are 
al<o instances where libraries have developed without 
legislation. These are organised by private charities, 
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Social welfare organisations, government sponsored 
trusts and Panchyats. Central Government and Slate 
Oovemmenu ako subsidize such libraries. 

There is no planned and comprehensive library service 
in the country. There are no means of complete coverage, 
nte present structure lacks standards of provision, inspec¬ 
tion and control and improvement. TTicrc is no co¬ 
ordination among the ditTcrent departments in this behalf. 
The fact has been explained in the Report of the India 
Advisory Cominiitce for libraries.* 

“No where is there a properly planned system of 
libraries. The word ‘system’ is important bmuK it 
implies rhythm of organisation and unbroken service. 
In prlannrng (he future set up of libraries our cardinal 
axes of reference are free service to the people at a matter 
of right and regular statutory funds meant solely for ilut 
purpose and not the mercy of any individual ortrf'a 
department." 

The reasons for the stow progress are that the ettaWish- 
menl of a National library will be very expensire and it 
would be easy to cany on the present system. Moreover, 
the existing public libraries seem to be doing good work. 
Lastly, they have to play a restricted role in cultural 
activities. 

The picture of the library organisation in India will be 
more or kss as follows : 

There will be local centres in villages which will be 
nourished and supported by libraries in dbtricts either 
directly or through libraries placed at strategic poinu. 
The District Libraries will in turn be supported by 
regional libraries, or Central Stale Libraries and at the 

* AdmofY CoRwnille* Tor Libraries- K*port. New Delhi, 
Mianuy ot Eduettke. 19S9. 
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»pex ihAre wiU b« » Natk>iiB) C^tnU Library for India 4 
as a whole. 

The village library will be mpported by (he larger italT 
and bigger book fbnd of (he headquarters library (DUirkt 
library). It will have a mobile van to serve a large num* 
ber of Centres on the road side* A Headquarters library 
is usually also a town or city Library in lu own right. 

The Central and Regional library will serve at a copy 
right library. It can alto purchase books in bulk and g 

render technical library services for the whole of the | 

language area. This will release the District Librarian ' 
for work with the people. The Central Library will also 
act as a centre for training library personnel for its area. 

A regional library can also cater directly to student group. 

National Library service, will only come by a slow 
building'Up process using the existing frame work of state 
and local Oovernment. 

Such library organisations arc developing in many states 
of India. 

The library system in Great Britain is entirely founded 
on permissive local legislation. The National Central 
library & the regional schemes of Co>operation. were 
founded by voluntary association, with no legislaikm. The 
present Regional library Bureau, have no legislation. 

Great progress has been achieved by the librarians work* 

Ing in nssociation with limited funds 

In addition to the great collections of the British 
Muscam iJiere are special libraries such as the science 
library attached to (he Science Museam, the Patent ofRce 
Library and Ibe art library of (he Victoria and Albert 
Musram. Britain locks a Public Medical library but there 
exists Royal Society of Medicine, (he Royal College of 
Surgeons and (he Wellcome Historical Medical Muscam : 
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'which contain good Medical collections. The privilege of 
receiving books by copyright also exists in the National 
library of Scotland in Edinburgh, the National Library of 
Wales ill Aberystwigth, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the 
Cambridge University library and the library of Trinty 
College, Dublin. They ate supported by the University 
libraries. 

The task of organization of public libraries is entrusted 
to Library Authority. For counties and the county 
Libraries, the Library Authority is llie County Council. 
For towns il is the Local council or corporation as it may 
be called if the town is also a county borough. The 
powers of Local Authorities to organize public libraries 
are laid down in (he Acts of Parliament. 

There are over 30,000 libraries or library sen-tec paints 
in Great Britain serving a total population of over 50 
million. The tot.nI stock in these libraries b 57 million 
and loans from (heir stocks for home reading number 
370J million in a year. These figures of I961*62 show how 
much library service has been developed in this country. 

In America, the American library Association and State 
Library extension agencies have set up standards for 
librarianship for the colicclion of books and for services, 
and suff and building. Each of the forty>eigbt states 
maintains at kast one State Library agency. Most Slates 
have ses-erat other libraries specialising in law, hbtorkal 
documents, medicine and other materials of special or 
general information. Extension library service b provided 
by the Slate Library, by Education Department or by an 
independent comrabsion. In various Slates, the service 
is stimulated by various kii>ds of granls-in-aid. In some 
cases the Slates es-cn give direct rural services. But 
jnspite of ihb much work remains to be done to bring 
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library service to alt. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO INDIA 

History or library movement in dilTcrent countries may 
be stated as follows. 

In GarAT Britain and Northern Iriland^ 

The earliest public library under civic control was in all 
probabilily that associated with the Guildhall of the City 
of London, records of which go back to the early 15th 
century. The Provincial libraries dale from the early 
]7tb century. The most successful type of general library 
before the rate suj^rted public library was the public 
subscription library—the most important of which is the 
London Library (St. James Square) founded by eminent 
scholars in 1841 at the suggestion of Thomas Carlyle. 
William Evart, M.P. and Edward Edwards of Manchester 
were responsible for the Hist Public Library Act of 1050. 
The Act was iKrmissive and Norwich was the first town 
to adopt it By 1877 forty six authorities had adopted 
the Act of 1870. With the formation of the Library 
Association in 1877, the figure rose to 400 at (he turn of 
the ccnluiy. In 1954 there were 510 Municipal and 94 
County Library Authorities in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, operating library services front over 30.000 service 

t Eityeltpttlki A»^iesKt, Vot. 17, N. Y. As-eriesM CoiporaUon. 
1958. 
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points. The largest public library systems are now 
available at Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Olasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield. 

United States 

The earliest library was the library of Harverd College 
founded in 1638 with 400 volumes. From an 1876 report 
on Public libraries in United States it is known that there 
were, in 1776, twenty nine public libraries in the thirteen 
American Colonies and they stocked altogether 45,623 
volumes. In the year 1800 the number of libraries had 
increased to fifty-nine. The library of Congress, now the 
National Library, was established in 1800 for the use of 
Congress. Subscription libraries continued to be esta* 
blished during the early decades of the I9th Century. In 
1850, excluding Public School Libraries, there were 694 
libraries in the United States with a total of 2,202,623 
volumes. In March 1848 the Massachusetts legislature 
passed an Act authorising the city of Boston to establish 
and maintain a public library. Federal laws govern only 
the Library of Congress, the libraries of the District of 
Columbia and those of the various federal departments, 
bureaux and independent agencies. Each State makes 
some legal provision for official libraries and library 
legislation w.os greatly stimulated after 1890 by the 
organisation of library commissions and similar other 
extension agencies. Though many States have legislation 
providing State aid to libraries, progress on federal 
legislation to secure additional financial assistance for 
libraries has been much slower. As early as 1938 there 
was agitation for federal aid to libraries. There are now 
laws in 14 stales retjuiring public libraries, serving in 
municipal, county and regional libraries to appoint 
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mined staff. Each of the 4S states in the United States 
has recognised some responsibility for providing library 
services. The progressive stales are trying to develop an 
effective statewide system of public and school libraries ns 
a necessity for well-infomicd citizens in a democracy. 
Most of state library agencies are giving demoniiraiions 
of new library services while extension agencies are 
constantly active in promoting library legblation. In 
short the American Public Library system is organised 
-under State Law, city Charter or Ordinances, or some 
form of Corporate organisation, usually an association or 
private trust. Control is usually vested in a Boanl of 
Trustees responsible to the executive or legislative autho¬ 
rity of the local government of the area served. In the 
American College or Unis-ersily the library is an operating 
tinil of the institution as a whole. 

The Soviet Union after 1917 made the existing libraries 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Kharkev attd Kiev into 
large Central libraries and set up new Central libraries in 
the capitals of the conslitucnt republics. Popular libraries 
have been established on a generous scak and now 
number upward of thirty hve thousands. 

The library movement in India is not altogether a 
foreign imposition. Even before the age of writing a vast 
literature had developed and was being passed on from 
father to son or from preceptor to discipk by word of 
mouth. The Brahma Rishis may be called “Moving 
libraries” of that time. Later on after the invention of 
writing, manuscripts used to be written and were kept 
safe in Maths and Ashrams which served as libraries. It 
was in Budhistic times that libraries were greatly 
developed. For example, scholar Fa-Hien the Chinese 
pilgrim has made reference to the great library of Patali* 
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putn in the city of Patna. There were also good libraries 
functioning at NaJanda, and Texila, It is said that in a 
library at Nalanda, the books were stored m a nine 
storeyed temple. These libraries were destroyed by the 
array of Bukhtiar Khiiji in the 13th Century A.D. 

Tn the Mutlim period, some Muslim rulers tverc great 
scholars and considered their books as a valuable treasure. 
The Sultans had private libraries which they consuntly 
enriched and prescfsed. 

During the British period, through the inilialive of 
Lord Curron in 1901, the Calcutta Public Library w« 
amalgamated with the Imperial library which was origi* 
nally founded in IS9I. The library was opened to the 
public in January 1903. 

The pioneer of the modem library movement In India 
wasSirSayajiRaoll. a ruler of Baroda. In the year 
1910, he appointed Mr. E.A. Borden, an American as 
organiser and Director of State Library Department in 
Karoda in order to make the facilities of libraries easily 
accessible to the people of his State. The ruler built up a 
system of iravclling libraries and village libraries in his 
Male. In 1927 Mohindcr Dev Rai Mahashaya of Bengal 
founded ll« Bengal library Association and tried to give 
Bengal a Library Act. Tn 1914, the Andhra Provincial 
Library A'sociation gave an impetus to the growth of 
library movement. The Indian library Association was 
founded in 1933 which inspired many to set up library 
Associations in the states and encouraged to produce 
literature for libraries. 1 he Punjab State Library Atsoci' 
ation is also the oldest library Association and the credit 
of starting it goes to Shri R. Manchanda, Shri Soban 
Singh. Shri S. S. Sailli and Shri Sant Ram Bhalia. Shri 
Sohaii Singh's selfless services to the cause of library pro* 
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fession will always stand as milestone in the history of 
library profession of the country. He tnado tremendous 
contribution in the form of initiating a scheme for setting 
up Central State Libraries in the Second Five Year Plan, 
the setting up of Advisory Committee for Libraries, and 
a Committee for preparing Nfodel Library Act. When 
the Congress came into power Government played a 
dominant role in establishing libraries for which there was 
a great demand. In 19S5, Travaircore State set up 
eighty rural libraries. The credit for settingup a fine 
Central State Library at Chandigarh goes to the Punjab 
Education Department and particularly to Dr. A. C- 
Joshi, the present Vice-Chancellor and formerly Education 
Secretary to Punjab government. There had been also a 
flow of library literature in the country. The name of 
Dr. Ranganathan deserves to be mentioned here. Many 
Library Associations and Universities started courses of 
training Librarianship. 

The Libraries of India vary in size from tl»c Kalional 
Library at Calcutta, with its more than half a million 
volumes, to the average town village library, with a few 
hundred volumes.* Most of the larger cities possess 
municipal libraries, and some of the Slate Capitals, like 
Chandigarh, Hydrabad (in Deccan), Bombay, Allahabad 
etc. have slate managed public libraries. In 1949, a public 
library project for Delhi was sponsored and organiKd 
jointly by Uncsco and Indian Government. The library 
was opened in 1951 under the supervision of Mr. D. R. 
Kalia, the Director of the Library. The library has been 
extremely successful and is an important event in the 
history of Public Libraries not only in India hut in whole 

* EtKjrrloneJia Amerte«mi, Vol, 17. N. Y. Americena Corporation. 
1951. 
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or Ania. Th<re arc about 39 UnivcrsHica in India. Some 
lire n century oW, ami iome started only recently. The 
Unhersiiies Grant Conimls.Aion has rendered great help 
by grants under Wheat loan programme. The learned 
and research institution* also have well-equipped libraries 
ofiheirown.chwr among them being the libraries of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal nt Calcutta and the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society. The Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore has a apecialtscd library. Government 
has also established libraries in National Laboratories. The 
various ministries of Government maintain their own 
libraries. 

The condition of our college libraries is not satisfactory. 
According to 1951 there arc seven hundred and nine 
college libraries and majority of them possess book stocks 
under 10,000. 

In May. I9.M. the Delivery of Books Act was passed 
by the Government of India. It is responsible for 
delivering to the National Library books and periodicals 
within a month of publications. The National Library 
annually receives about 50,000 books under this Act. 

The flrst and second Five Year Plans of Educational 
Development included the scheme “Improvement of 
Library Services'*. Under the scheme n net work of 
lihrark* wa* *ct up ail over the country. Provision for 
library expansion ha* also been made in the Third Five 
Year Plan. India still nced.s an integrated library system 
and finarKtal support from Central Government. 

SURPUMtNrARY RLADINGS 
Bengal Library Association bulletin, Vol. 9, 1951-52. 
Brown. J. D. Manual of library economy, cd. by W.C. 

Berwick Sajen, 6th ed. London. Grafton, 1950. 
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CHAPTER in 
LIBRARY LEGISLATION 

In order to provide for a permanent and progressive 
national public library service, co-ordination and overall 
control of development is urgently needed. This can only 
be achieved by legislation, j.e. making or giving library 
laws. Such laws enacted by the people’s representatives 
not only stimulate spread of libraries in the states, but 
also ensure proper organisation, sympathetic and democra¬ 
tic administration and, above all, the use of libraries. 
Through such a legislation, fmaiKial support Is guaranteed. 
The Report of Advisory CommlUtt for Libraries pub¬ 
lished by Gox-emment of India in 1959 has also 
stressed the urgency of library development through a 
legislation. 

CtNEKAL Principles of LtaRAav Lj-cislation 

Library legislation should only be enacted after the need 
for libraries is ascertained in the country. Local con¬ 
ditions should be thoroughly studied to that laws should 
meet the country’s needs. Some principles however can 
be helpful. The legislation must be simple and general 
and should not be rigid in its regulations. It must en¬ 
courage development of libraries and library services. It 
should coordinate library activities. It must cover the 
country with different types of libraries and ensure 
hnanctal assistance from public authorities. The law must 
<learly define the respective responsibilities of local, state 
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and natibnal adminblrntion regarding public libraries 
for provision of adequate finance, buildings, trained slafT 
and suitable selection of books and other related faciiiiies, 
should provide for free membership and access to libraries 
of all class of people and should also stress cooperation 
between libraries. The stock of libraries slmuld co«r 
every subject and represent s'arious shades of opinions. It 
should also provide for the csiahlishmcnt of libraries for 
childivn. schools, hospitals, jails etc. 

The legislation should ensure economic administratkMi 
and better library service to the naders as a whole. The 
law must provide a separate department for Central 
Library administration and organisation in the State 
which should be attached to a government department 
possessing prestige and financial means. The organisation 
must have a Director of Libraries as its head, who should 
be responsible to the Government for smooth running of 
libraries in the State. The law should also provide for 
committees representing all shades of opinion, i.c. Stale 
Government, local governments, library associations, 
universities and the public. The committees may be 
recommending, reporting or executive. The State Library 
Committees will advise the State Government on all 
library matters. It will be their responsibility to super- 
vise and inspect the libraries and to sec that the law is 
being carried out eflkicmly. The committees will also 
advise on all library problems, organise international 
library loan, encourage library extension, study library 
problems, conduct research, arrange professional training 
and if possible centralize book purchase. 

Important Points 

Before a library is established, a sound financial source 
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of income most be guaranteed and it must be ensure<t 
that the service provided is not integrated and suflicient 
library material be provided. The appointment of a 
trained gnd experienced hands is absolutely essential. 
Arrangement of suitable and continued publicity be made 
and the library should lend cooperation to all other 
libraries. 

Library Legislation in Great Britain 

The first Public Libraries Act for England and Wales 
was passed in 18S0, which invited great criticiim in the 
Parliament. It was objected that with the spread of 
popular education the Act will be harmful to the country 
and it will be sheer waste of public money. 

Local authorities took their own time to adop' tne 
Public Libraries Act and initially the establishment of 
libraries proceeded at a very stow speed. Tilt 1869, only 
forty six authorities had adopted it. The 1919 Act was 
of great importance to Public Libraries in England and 
Wales which encouraged library movement in -very 
direction. Moreover the library projects became poMible 
due to the fall in the purchase value of the pound. 

The prcKnt condition of public library legislation in 
United Kingdom is not encouraging. More powers are 
needed to Library Authorities in organising and adminis> 
iering the libraries in the country. There is a demawl 
also that all public library services should be under 
government supervision and a minimum standard should 
be instituted. 

History of Library LaciSLATtoN in India 

Outstanding library workers in our country have been 
tr)'ing for a considerable time to interest the government 
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in pfovkiinf compulsory library service in rural and 
urban areas. They thought that a mere enactment of 
law would solve all library problems. But they could 
not succeed until India became Independent when Dr. S. 
Ranganaihan, one of the most outstanding librarians of 
•today, was instrumental in bringing in to being the 
Madras Public Libraries Act of 194«. "An act to 
provide for the establishment of publie libraries in the 
province of Madras and the organisation of a compre* 
hensive rural and Urban Library service therein" received 
the assent of the Go>-emor GciKral on January. 1949 . 
Six years aHcr the Madras Art was passed Hyderabad 
State placed on the statute books the second Library Act 
in ».dia. This was not in response to popular demand 
for It'r^ics but the result of pressure exerted on govern¬ 
ment. 'According to the Indiii Government ulaliatics of 
1951, there were only six libraries in Hyderabad state, 
only one of which was a public library. The main 
diflefCRce between the Madras and Hyderabad Arts h 
that ‘he latter provides not only for the establishment 
but al^for the maintenance of public libraries and ibe 
organisation of a comprehensive rural and Urban library 
service in the stale ot Hyderabad (from the Hyderabad 
Public Libraries Act 1955). The Stale library Authority 
of Hyderabad is legally more powerful than that of 
Madras. Both Acts provide for local library autborities 
to levy tax of six pies per rupee. "In Hyderabad the 
Asfia Slate Library is charged with the function of the 
Slate Central Library" as staled in the Amwal report of 
NaUonal Library, CpJevtIa, 1956. 

Basis os Libiuxy Deveixipment in the Punjab Statb 
A study of library development in many of the 
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countries of the world will convince us that they achieved 
success through library kgislaiion. GKnt Britain adopted 
it in 1850. The Act was amended and replaced by a 
series of Acts and finally by the Libraries Act of 1919. 
This Act provided every township to establish a library 
in its area and levy rate to raise funds to run the library. 
In United States, the Public libraries operate under a 
variety of enactments. France adopted Library Act in 
1945 which authorised the establishment of Biiiliothcques 
Centrale in all its principalities. Japan is the first Asian 
country which enacted for esiablishment of libraries in 
1899. 

It will thus be obsen'ed that even in foreign countries 
growth of public libraries was encouraged through library 
legislation only. Library legislation is consequently 
sUt€ gua non for establishment of library system in the 
Punjab State. Tbc use and growth of libraries can only 
be focilitaied by library legislation. It is not based on 
theoretical reasoning. If library service is to be set on a 
permanent footing, it must develop accordiitg to local 
needs and should be unafTeclcd by political upheavals. 
The aim of integrated library throughout the State can be 
achieved only on a statutory basis. It is the responsibility 
of the state to make this provision. The State Govern' 
meat must realize that library legtshtion is essential for 
the efficient functioning of democracy. 

The Modem Public Libraries Act 1948 of Madras State 
is given in Appendix A. 

In conclusion it can be stated that a library is necessary 
for the growth of civic consciousness among Indians, for 
keeping them well informed and their intellect in constant 
exercise. Library legislation is also necessary for esiab* 
lishing Library Auiboritiet with powers to establish public 
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libraries and to organise comprehensive rural and urban 
Library services. India being young democracy with iu 
vast and multisidod requirements of cultural, social, 
economic and political problems, the need for Library 
legislation becomes pressing. It is therefore imperative 
that the Government of India should give serious con¬ 
sideration to the growth of Library legislation in the 
country. 
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CHAPTER IV 
LIBRARY HNANCE 

Finance is very important factor in the success of any 
organisation not the least for Libraries, even though libra¬ 
ries cost small amounts u compared to other public 
insiitutions. 

The existence of a library depends on provision for 
building, books staff and esublishincnt. There are two 
methods of preparing a library budget, the first is to 
apportion the iiKomc from the various divisions of expen¬ 
diture and the second to increase the amount of the budget 
year after year. The best way in which a budget can be 
prepared is to survey the needs of the service for the 
coming year and to turn the needs into items of rupees 
and Naya Paisas. The first and forcmoil point is the 
framing of a clear cut policy in library affairs for the lo¬ 
cality concerned. Where there is a bigger population, 
constdcmlion of greater complexity must be faced, such as 
development and growth of children’s libraries and enor¬ 
mous increase in reading. The method of preparing the 
budget if to prepare n list of heading uken together, and 
then to over all the libraiy demands which cost money. 

The headings should be grouped under brooder terms. 
A workable series of headings include books, staff, up¬ 
keep of buildings aud administrative charges and equip¬ 
ment. In addition there arc other items, like loans and 
items of miscellaneous contingencies. Allotment of the 
amounts under different headings call for much thought 
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and cnkulition iiid the librarian is likely to be judged 
sirklly in this connection. In Government libraries wrong 
estirruiies arc likely to lead to trouble for the person who 
has framed the budget, as they arc critically scrutinised 
by the Adminbirative and Finance Departments. In 
case of variations, the librarian is called upon to explain. 
The only proper method is to work out the estimated 
details for the coming year and put down those figures. 

Such record should be preserved carefully. It will be of 
great help to the Librarian in case of unavoidable adjust* 
ment or reduction. In case of up-keep of Governmeut 
buildiag it is belter to seek advice of the P.W.D. aulhori* 
ties in determining the estimate of expenditure figures. 
Administration and equipment requirements do not 
differ greatly from year to year, but the present position 
must be taken into account. Hie main problem will be 
in estimating purchase nnd replenbhment of the book 
stock and the payments for the staff as there are no defi* 
nile standards for them. Regarding book stock a library 
must have an adequate stock capable of meeting all needs 
of the rcoders, keeping in view the local circumstances. 
Estimate for staff salaries mainly depend upon the grades 
and scales of various posts and arc determined by the 
authorities from time to lime. 

On the library income side, receipts are from grants 
from the Government, fines for over due books, sales of 
watte papen etc. Receipts arc given by the library for 
all money received and deposited into the Treasury at 
regular intervals. 

In big public Libraries, the librarian keeps check of 
expenditure month by month under each of the headings 
in the yean' tabulation of estimates, so that he can space 
his expenditure evenly over the year. 
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ExPENDnURC-QUOTATtONS AND ORDERS. 

The Librarian submits his recommendations to Ihe 
library committee for everything to be purchased except 
routine purchases, i.e. contract and miscellaneous contin¬ 
gencies. All coniracis with the book-sellers are to be 
reviewed every year and comparative quotations called. In 
Government libraries when large purchases other than 
books are to be made, the demands are communicated to 
the Controller of Stores, who obtains articles on behalf of 
the institution on comparative rates by inviting letMlers 
through advertisements. Order should be placed on stan¬ 
dard forms on which arc shown the name of (he vendor, 
articles required, the quoted prices with the number or 
dates of the quotations, the address to which ihe goods 
are to be delivered and when necessary the dale by which 
the oixler must be filed. It may be cleariy stated that no 
good, be supplied except on written orders and that no 
delivery be cflcctcd without any bill for them. Bills when 
received should be immediately checked with the order 
so that if there is any discrepancy, it can be corrected 
wiihout any delay. 

The auditors deputed by the Accountant General in 
each State usually check the receipts and cash records of 
the Librarian and certify them. This is not appreciated 
by some of the librarians, as auditors sometimes ask 
questions and point out the errors of the librarian. A 
good librarian is nc^Tr irritated about it and is nc\-er 
afraid of such investigations. He should never resent 
them. The Librarian must realise that auditors have a 
delicate task to perform. 

Ill short the librarian should have pleasant relations 
with all in the service of his Authority and particuUiiy 
witii (he Finance Department. The Finance Department 
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knows the whole cue that has been submitted by the 
Administrative Department and If there is any flaw in it, it 
can be rejected by a single sentence. My experience in the 
Central Slate Library has been that a sympathetic officer 
can be of great help in the development of library Schemes 
and therefore the suggestions of the ofRcers should be 
accepted ctwcrfully. 

In the end, it must be noted that good library service 
will largely depend upon sound financial organisation and 
the Oiief Librarian should be well up in accounts. If 
the Librarian follows both in letter and spirit the different 
provisions of the financial rules, it will mean well balanced 
budget and effective administrative control over the 
library. Any laxity in this regard, is. however, bound to 
disintegrate the entire financial administration and must 
be avoided. Sound dictates of financial administration 
require that all librarians should thoroughly understand 
their duties and powers which the rules require and that 
these should be performed efficiently and dilligently. As 
Head of the office he is responsible to see that the rules 
regarding the preparation of vouchers are observed, that 
money drativn from the Treuury is either required for 
immediate disbursement or has already been paid from 
the available appropriation ard that all steps have been 
taken to obtain additional appropriation if the expendi* 
lure has cither exceeded or is likely to exceed the appro* 
priaiion ard that there is ro excess in the giants com* 
municalcd to him, 
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CHAPTER y 

LIBRARY STAFF AND TRAINING 

The phase of library movenwnt known os Modern 
Library movement Marled in the middle of the nineieenili 
Century. Regular arrungcmcnls for training in librarian- 
ship wns given a pracitcal shape in (he last quarter of the 
19th Century. T^e first school of training for libtarian* 
ship in the world was established by Melivil Oewey in 18S7 
at Columbia College in the United Slates of America. 

The first library training class was siarled in Lahore by 
the University of undivided Punjab under the care of 
Mr. Asa Don Dickinson, also an American Librarian. 
The University continued the training courses until the 
partition. The late Khan Dhadur K.M. Asadullah Ex- 
librarian Imperial Library. Cakutla, now known as the 
National library, Shri Sant Ram Bhatia. Shri D.R. Katia. 
I>e]hj Public Lilmry, Shri P.C. Bose, Librarian. Calcutta 
University, Shri D.L. Puri, LibrarlaD, Punjab High Court 
arc some of the outstanding among the living librarians 
who took library training from this University. Later on 
the then ruler of Baroda appointed Mr. Bordon, as 
librarian Baroda Central Library. Mr. Bordon also 
started (he training course in India. The facilities 
were also open to outsiders. Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion organised its first Summar School of Library 
Science in 1929 under the leadership of Dr. S.R. 
Ranganaihan. This was later on taken over by 
the Madras University in 1933. The Diploma 
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Coune wa* Jiarted by the same University in 1938, 
and by ti>c Andhra University in 1935. Facilities 
for library trnbimg now exist in several Indian 
Universities, such as Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Nagpur, Aligarh, Punjab. TJm Punjab University started 
its Diploma course in I960 under the librarianship of Dr. 
J.S. Sharnia. Librarian, Punjab University. Delhi Univer* 
sity went a step furtber and provided for a Master’s 
degree course as well as a Doctorate. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment has recently started an Institute of Librarianship 
under the ablest and most experienced librarian of India 
Mr. 5.S. Saith who is now working os Director of this 
Institute. Mr. Suilh is one of the outsUinding persoanti- 
ties in the library profession and h.is a varied and rich 
experience to his credit for imparting such training. 
Besides, many library Associations, like Delhi Library 
Association, Andhra Desa Library Association, 
Maharashtra, Gramhalaya Sangha, Library Association of 
Gujrat, Library Associations of Karnatak, Bihar and 
Nowarh arc running short courses in library Training. 

The basic curriculum of the courses includes, Philosophy 
of Librari.nnship, Classificalion (theory and practical) 
Cataloguing (theory and practical). Bibliography Reference 
work. Book seketion, Library organrsation, and Library 
cdminislralion. In the Punjab University Diploma 
Course, a candidate is requin^ to submit to the Univ'cr- 
sity Librarian a term paper of at least Ihrily type written 
pages, on a subject assigned to him, before the expiry of 
his examination. The candidate is further required to 
submit a sessional Note Book which records of his practi* 
cal work in classification, cataloguing and observations 
on the working of difiercat sections of the library. 
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Staff Organisation 

The strength of the tiafT depends on the size of ilte 
library, the kind and standard of library service to be 
provided by IL There should be a suitable proportion of 
professional and nort-professional personnel, in a big 
library. It is also not possible to lay down the exact 
duties of the library staff in view of the varied conditions. 
of library service. The library must be staffed by librarians 
who are educators in the broad sense and not only custo¬ 
dians of books. For a Central Public Library, the following 
type of siaff is recommended. 

ClIlRF UaRARIAN 

The librarians* unique opportunity is to bring books and 
readers together. The professional librarian is at least a 
graduate of a College or Unhersity with professional 
education. He must possess personality and qualities for 
leadership in the educational, cultural, and civic life of the 
community. He should be aware of community 
needs, objectives and probkms and should has’e 
a wide knowledge of books. 

Advisory work dcmartds that he should study the needs 
of readers and advise on selection and purchase of needed 
books. He may also advise readers and research workers 
on books of reference and relevant bibliography. Personal 
qualities necessary in a librarian are a good menwry, a 
logical and methodical bent of mind and scholarly dis- 
position. Good physique, clear speech and good eyesight 
are essential. As slated aboN-c low of books artd interest 
in reading arc the primary qualities of a librarian. He 
should be able to handle tactfully various types of readers, 
children, students, research scholars, leisure lime visitors 
aiKl lay readers. 
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PiipuTY Librarian 

He has to help tlie Librarian when the latter cannot 
personally attend or acts as officiating librarian in his 
4ibisence. He supervises the daily work of all departments, 
arranges stafT duties, attends to leave cases and holidays. 
He will also attend the meetings of the Library Committee. 
His other duties consist ot assisting in the preparation 
-of budget, supervising inventories, preparation of salary 
schedules and maintenances of personal records, 
making recommendation regarding appointments, pro* 
motions, transfers, salary adjustments ami other personnel 
matters. 

He should have a good knowledge of Modem Library 
organisation, procedure, policy, aims and service, wide 
knowledge of two or more foreign languages, ability 
to plan, lay*oul, direct and co-ordinate the work of 
others. 

Hr AD OF TFX:tlNtCAL DI'PARTMCNT 

Under supervision of the chief Librarian, he will have 
lltc charge of the cataloguing and classification of books 
in the library. His duties will include cataloguing, classi* 
fleation and assigning subject headings, making master 
■cards, recaialoguing, necessary supervising and handling 
processing details, dcseloping the catalogues and cainlogu* 
ing procedures to meet the needs of the institution arnl 
jiiainiainiiig a manual of cataloguing routines. 

The Head of the Technical Department must have a 
working knowledge of classification and cataloguing pro¬ 
cedures and problems and of the uses of catalogues, 
bibliographies and book lists, knowledge of modem 
library organisation, procedure, policy, aims and service, 
particularly as they relate to cataloguing and knowledge 
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of modern libraty organisation, procedure, policy, aims 
and service, particularly as they relate to cataloguing 
and knowledge of books, He should possess accuracy in. 
his work, good judgement, orderliness, resourcefulness 
and ability to organise work and to get along nith 
superiors, co>workcr and subordinates. 

Oanra Ubrarian 

The librarian must be familiar with the order procedure 
and other printed materia). He must be able to use 
bibliograi^ical tools and be able to handle processing 
details, accessioning etc. The librarian must have know* 
ledge of library material, publishing standards, publishcn*' 
output, custom laws and regulations. 

CiRcutATiON Librarian 

He heads the Department of circulation of books im 
a library. He shall be responsible for developing the 
circulation procedure to meet the needs of the insiituiiop. 
and assist readers in the selection of books. He shall 
supervise the work of book shelving, taking invenlory, 
making recommendations for the acquisition of books, 
decisions in nutters of circulating policy, keeping records 
and statistics, handling correspondence and overdoes. 

He must have a working knowledge of circulation pro* 
cedures and problems, knowledge of modem library 
organisation, procedure, aims and service, ability to use 
catalogue, knowledge of books, skill in tbo perfonnance 
of Circulation work. He should be aware of needs of 
community, and possess resourcefulness and sense of 
humour and ability to get alongwith his subordinates. 
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Head or Refcritncb Department 

His duties consist of aiding the readers, with their 
■diflBeult problems, developing reference procedures, biblio- 
graphy, making decision of reference policy maintaining 
the routine of manual of reference, keeping statistics and 
making recommendations for the purclrase of reference 
books in the library. The Reference Librarian must have a 
good knowledge of reference procedure and problem^, 
knowledge of modern library organisation, aims and ser* 
vice. He should be able to make a good use of the library 
catalogue, bibliographies, book lists atsd indeacs. He must 
have an aptitude for research, initiative and intellectual 
<uriosity and ability to size-up situations and people 
accurately. He should be able to meet the readers 
pleasantly. 

■CiiiLDReN Librarian 

The duties of the Children's librarian include arranging 
story hours lime to take place after school houn or at 
intervals during scliool holidays, to arrange talks by 
authors or travcllcn bringing out specwl book lists and 
arranging small exhibitions. The librarian’s chief job Is 
to give hidtvidoal service to young readers as they come 
to the library. The children’s librarian should survey the 
-circumstances of the children, including the educational 
facilities for llicm and study the ways in which the library 
jiiiglit attract them. 

The childrco's librarian must have a good education and 
experience in dealing with children. He must be able to 
collect book references and circulating materials for 
voluntary reading and for supplementing class work done 
in school. The lists of children’s books by grade or by 
subject or of miscellaneous titles should bo annotated by 
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members of the staff working with children. He should 
keep the libmry neat and attractive. 

Clfriu and Untrained Assistants 

The duties of clerks and untrained assisiants consist of 
typing, certain aspects of book sekclion, accessioning of 
books, scanning slacks for weeding out obsolete books, 
collecting periodicals and books for binding, mending and 
repairing of books, certain aspects of making catalogue 
emeries, Registration of borrowen, counter work, issue of 
overdue reminders and answering simple reference cm 
quiries. Such duties justify a ratio of one professional 
worker to two and a half or three non professional 
workers. The untrained assbtants should be given 
elementary training during their probationary period. 

STaH' iNSTRUCriONS 

Accuracy and uniformity in procedures are the te« 
quisiles of a good library administration. It prevents 
waste of time and uncertainty. A manual conlaining 
detailed procedure should be carefully prepared, for good 
library personnel administration. Tliese instructions may 
be revi^ or amended from time to time according to 
changing circumstances. No section of the library should 
be undersiaffed. 

Salaries, CoNomoNS of Work and Duty 

Salaries of librarians and library assistants are graded. 
They pay scales under the Central and State Governments 
vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 7S0. A few class I posts are 
in the scale ofRs. 600 Rs. 1200. The chief librarians in 
the hi^r National Libraries receive a higher pay. In 
the Universities the librarians are placed cither in the 
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Readers or Professor’s grade. There is a clear cut 
division of professional and non-professional staff. On- 
the whole the librarians gel lower salaries than penons. 
working in other professions and therefore there is a 
general dissalisfaclions among them. There is also little 
scope for advar)ccmeni. 

The normal duration of 36 working hours a week for 
every fnember of the library staff is reasonable. Library 
service must be the main consideration in flxingduty 
hours. The library staff should be given all reasonable 
facilities. A satisfactory time sheet cannot be devised' 
unless there are suIBcient assistants, but when it is done 
it should be stable as possible. Each assistant’s meal times 
should be regular. Interchange of library assistants from 
one section to another is desirable. It gives opportunities 
to young assistants to become familiar with different 
kinds of work in libraries. 
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CHAPTER VI 


LIBRARY MATERIALS 

The library materials consist of books, newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, charts, maps, tnanuscripts, mono* 
graphs, imcro-canls, film strips, illustrations and pictures 
etc. It is essential that a regular record of the library 
materials should be kept. 

The record of books b kept on an accession book 
which is usually purchased from the regular lilmry 
suppliers and » used for chronologioit listing of all books 
in Uie library. It is the library stock book and contains 
a brief record of ctery book ever purchased by the library. 
There arc special simplified books which are recomroer.d<^ 
to the librarians of small public or school libraries who 
wish to use an accession register. The entries should be 
neat and accurate. Never use the same accession number 
twice. Make note if a book is withdrawn, lost or for 
which the price is charged. Never access books which 
are soon to be discarded. It is not possible to get exact 
cost of old collection. The work of accessioning books it 
an important part of library routine. It should be in the 
hands of experienced and trained person. 

I^IODtCALS 

Publications which appear in parts of volumes at regular 
intervals are known as periodicals or serials. They are 
useful for every field of knowledge, becousc research 
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work under modem conditions is dependent Isrgely on 
periodicals. 

The current issue of any periodical taken must always 
be available. The Ales, whether bound or unbound must 
be complete within the limits set for them. The reader 
must be able to And the current issues easily and quickly. 

Every librarian tries to obserte these simple conditions 
and finds that it is not easy to do so when a large number 
of periodicals are subscribed to. Commercial and technical 
libraries purchase several hundred, and also accept 
jountals of local firms, niagoaines issued by banks. 
Chambers of Commerce, etc. Periodicals are published at 
tarying times and foreign publications arc subject to 
vicissitudes of port. air. travel and shipping. Each of 
them mtist be in the library when it is **DUE'* that is, 
when it is available for purchase at the news agents and 
the library that cherishes a good reputation should oever 
fail to provide it. 

In the Arst place, it is advisable to set staitdards in the 
periodkals taken ; a gift should not be accepted merely 
because it is a gift. It is a good principle Co assess its 
value on precisely the same criteria as are applied to 
purchase. If you decide to accept it the donor should be 
asked to guarantee its supply regularly and promptly for 
at least a year. The gift d>ould then be treated in all 
respects as a periodical subscribed to including sending of 
reminders, if it is overdue. Periodical publkationi some* 
times create problems on account of irregularity in their 
publication and affect the efficiency of administration. If 
the non*receipt of a particular issue is not brought to the 
notice of the supplier immediately, Urcre is a possibility of 
never getting it. Hence, promptness and vigilence are 
essential. 
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Many methods of recording the receipt of periodicals 
are in use. and the one most suitable for the requirements 
of the department must be adopted. It should ensure 
accuracy in the check of incoming issues and immediate 
action in the case of defaulters. It sliould record the 
source, period of publication, cost, date due and date of 
issue as given on the title page and index. It is also 
helpful to include details of its ultimate disposal—such 
record can be kept on check cards, registered cards and 
classified index cards. No liberties can be taken with 
periodicals and their flies in the commercial and technical 
library; everything should move with mechanical precision 
so that each file is correct. The periodicals are the life 
blood of research and the material should be kept very 
carefully. 

It is not advisable to change the list of current periodi¬ 
cals from j'cur to >'car. Most of the periodicals should be 
subscribed on standing order basis. The subscription of 
most periodicals is to be paid In advance, possibly to be 
renewed in October, even for liKlian periodicals so that 
the payment is made before the new year begins. To 
save undue wear and tear, it is necessary that the periodi¬ 
cals should be bound after completion of the volumes to 
which they belong. 

Serials 

These are indispensable for research and information. 

A Serial is a publication whose parts are issued serially or 
periodically, with either number or dales, by which the 
parts are normally arranged or recorded. A.L.A. defines . 
it as “a publication issued In successive parts, usually at 
regular intervals and as a rule, intended to be continued \ 
indefinitely". Serials include periodicals, newspapers. 
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annuals (reports, year books) memoirs, proceed* 
ings and transaction of societies, and monographic series 
and publishers series. In a big library a full fledged 
serials department it suggested which should co-ordinate 
with the acquisition, cataloguing and other departments. 

Films, filmstrips, records, slides, stereographs, maps, 
diarts and pictures are found in most libraries in these 
days. Pictures are generally kept in vertica] files and need 
Dot be classified or catalogued. Stereographs are kept in 
special boxes and there is no need to classify or catalogue 
them either. Filmstrips, maps, slides, etc. require classi¬ 
fication and cataloguing. For such material the readers 
are ad> ised to follow “Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing 
in the library of Congress", which includes rules for 
cataloguing maps. For filmstrips the "MImstrip Guide" 
is recommended. The films catalogue should contain the 
entries of subject, title, producers, directors, cast, length 
of film, number of reels, its widtli, sound or silent, 
coloured whether black and white. The films should be 
presers'cd in tin boxes or in vertical files in standing 
order. 

A gramophone record library requires a certain amount 
of equipment, chief among which must be a good record- 
player and amplifier so that records can be tested. Special 
stationery for tbe issuing of records will also be needed. 
Records are catalogued with entries under composers, 
titles and artists. Records are usually issued for a fort¬ 
night and arc rcitewable if not required by any other 
member. 

OocuMiNrs 

In several universities separate documents departments 
ba\e been established is order to provide special service 
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to readen. The department has the responsibility for 
acquisition only. Cataloguing aiMl classification processes 
are generally left to the Cataloguing section. Its orpni- 
sation varies. In one University library in U.S.A., for 
example, Federal and other documents are shelved in a 
single room. Access to the Collection is made throu^ 
printed catalogues, indexes and bibliographies. The 
procedure has been found satisfactory. 

Pamphlets 

The oU style is to be bind up o suitable number into 
book form or stitch them into stout paper or manila 
folders. It is better to provide special boxes in which 
pamphlets may be filed in classified order. 

SUPPLEMEKTARY READINGS 

Brown. J. D. Manual of library economy, cd. by 
W.C. Berwick Sayers, 7th. ed. I-ondon, Grafton, 1961. 
Camel). E.J. Library administration. London, Grafton, 
1947, 

Davinson, D.E. Periodicals; a manual of practice for 
libraries, London, Grafton, 1960. 

Harrison, K.C. First .step in. librarianship. London, 
Grafton, 1960. 

Osborn. A.D. Serial publications. Chicago, American 
Library Association, I95S. 
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UBRARY PLANNING 

Th« public library it «n imporlant public service agency 
aiMl the success of the goals or a democratic society 
depends in a large measure on the enlightenment of the 
people and on the vitality of their social and cultural 
institutions. The complexity and rapid tempo of the 
modern world put a responsibility on the citizen to 
educate hhnseir continuously and it has become the duly 
of the Government to provide tlie means for the citizen’s 
continued self education. A modern public library is 
mean to be one of the most effective agencies to fulfil 
this aim. 

Various factors and needs will aflect library develop* 
ment. But there are some basic factors for all libraries. 

In meeting the objectives of library planning the popu¬ 
lation area, and financial resources of the institutions 
are of great importance. An efRcient institution provides 
essential library services and elRcient library administra¬ 
tion. It will make books and library service easily 
available throughout its area through its branches. It 
will provide library service to Regional Library Units, 
District libraries. Block libraries and village libraries. 
Frequent library service should be available in the libraiy 
system anywhere. 

Financml Suppoar 

The quality of library service depends in a large measure 
39 
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on its aiuincitl support. Library income should come 
primarily from public funds. OifUand endowments may 
supplement it. The library budget should also receive 
a liberal contribution from the Sttte which should 
provide specifically for library services through social 
library taxes. The States grants should also be sanctioned 
liberally. 

Bliildikos 

The physical requirements of the library should be 
worked out so that the most eflicieni scr.ice ean be 
rendered with a minimum of cost. The library boilding 
should serve as a symbol of the library’s role in the life 
of community. The site of the library should be of 
sufficient size to provide space for a building planned not 
only to meet present needs but also provide expansion 
of services in the future. It should be planned by a 
competent librarian and an architect working in colUbora- 
lion. It should be centrally located for convenience of 
the greatest number of people. The modem library 
building should be functional in design and hospitable 
in appearance. Provision should also^bc made for small 
meeting rooms for discussion groups, film forums, radio 
and record listening and story hours. U slwuld be 
equipped with the best modern lighting, heating, air con¬ 
ditioning and furnishings and with special library equip¬ 
ment, such as book slacks, other shelving, charging desks 
and good catalogue cabinets. It must make adequate 
provision for comforUble seating space for the readers m 
quiet surroundings. Finally the plan should be sufficiently 
clastic so that it may be expanded without injuring its 
architectural beauty. 
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Book CouxcnoN 

The library bts Uie responsibility of providing books 
which will contribute to an enli^tencd eitoenry. Tbe 
collection mast rellect the basic library objectives— 
education, infomuition, aesthclio appreciation, recreation 
and reserarch and should contain a wide variety of 
materials, including pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, 
maps, pictures, films, recordings and music scores. It 
must meet the needs of readers of all nges, of varied 
interests and educational background. It should make 
available the best literature of civilization and in all fields 
of knowledge and on nil controversial subjects. It should 
also continue to odd imporlant contemporary literature 
and currently useful information and should provide 
duplicate copies as needed of important books and 
pamphlets. Co-operative cliannels for interdibrary loans 
should be organised so that a book needed by an indi¬ 
vidual render may be borrowed from some other library. 

Staff 

The library must be staffed by librarians who are 
educators in ihe broad sense. It should be the aim of 
the librarian to bring books and renders together. The 
librarian should possess the persoiuility and qualities for 
leadership in tlrC educational, cultural and civic life of 
the community, should have wide knowledge of books 
and should be oblc to appreciate changing conditions of 
society. Tbe other staff should also be well qualified and 
should be selected on merit. 

In short, modem library planning can be examined 
from various view points such ns financial resources, its 
area and ebaracteristics of population, library services, 
its staff (whether it is professionally trained or qualified) 
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and its extension services, its oo-operation with other 
agencies and finally the building in which the unit is 
operating. 

Supplementary Riladings 

A.L.A. A national plan for public library service. a»icago, 
American Library Association, 1948. 

Diuion, Sidney. ArsenoU of a democratic culture, 
American Library Association, 1948. 

Shera,J.H. Foundation of the public library. University 
of Chicago. I9S2. 

Wellard, J.H. The public library comes of age, London, 
Omftoii, 1940. 


CHAPTER vin 

LIBRARY BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 

Library building and equipment constitute the tw 
highly significant elements of a good library. The site 
miut be of sufficient siie to provide building space for 
the building planned not only for present needs but also 
for the future development. The structure should be 
sufficiently elastic to allow expansion. It should be located 
in the centre of the city, ilw main traffic stream, with 
iho leading market, office, buildings and banks, so that 
it attracts a great number of people. A modem library 
should reflect the attempt to meet the needs of a busy 
library service. It should bristle with activity. 

The building must exhibit simplicity of expression in 
its architectural form. There should be minimum in¬ 
stallation of permanent partitions. It sliould give invii- 
ing and restftil interior to the eye. There should be an 
adequate parking space for those who make use of 
the library or Us halls for cultural purposra. The entrance 
hall is the place where the finl impre»ions arc cITected. 
It should, therefore, be spacious, lead directly to as 
many public rooms as ^wssiblc, be convenient for the 
moverocni ofpcoi^e and have adequate space and fittings 
for tlJC exhibition of notices, samples of activities, and 
the cultural life of the town. Lcs-el floors without steps 
are desirable. LiAs are essential jn buildings. No public 
room should lie on a passage to any other public room. 
Passages and corridors should be so planned that they 
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do not intercept the ouUtde light from (he interior 
rooms. 

The arrangement of the public departments should be 
such that (hose that have the most business arc on the 
ground-floor and as near as possible to the main enter- 
ancc. Separate enterances should be planned for the 
children's department and for such departmenu wlicre 
they exist, as news-rooms, lecture halls and auditoriums. 
The reference Library should be located in the quietest 
part of the building. Floors and walls should be treated 
with sound absorbing materials. Tn csolving a plan for 
the library the librarian, the architect and the members 
of the libmry committee should jointly work. Many 
mistakes can be avoided by the appointment of trained 
and experienced librarian at (he start. The building- 
committee should also profit from the ideas and plans of 
other libraries. Moreover, the architect should study the 
suggestions of the lihrarinn and recommendations of the 
library comniillce to inlcgraic them in planning the 
library building- 

I-luoresccnt lighting has not yet been fully developed. 
Running costs of a fluorescent system arc very low. 
There should be as much regulated natural light as is 
possible. 

Furniture and Equipment 

The cost of furniture and equipment STirics in relation 
to the amount, styk and type of equipment selected. In 
preparing a budget for a new librao' building, it is rccom. 
mciUcd that at least twelve pcr-ccnt of tlic cost be 
allocated for furniture and equipment in addition to the 
building cost. The amount it suIBcicnt during the first 
fcAT years when library functions in its new building. 
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Additional furniture and equipment con be purchased 
later if and when the need arises. All the ftimituro 
in a room should be carefully designed and dimensioned. 

Book Shelves 

Normal book accomodation is about ten volumes per 
foot-run in lending departments and about eight in 
reference departments. Book-shelves should be of the 
standard length. The shelves should be adjustable, 
double-faced, each measuring 7'-6' high>c6'-3' wide 
and 21' deep outside, made of sev^en shelves (Bracket 
type). The actual depth of each shelf is 9' on both the 
faces and these consist of seven compartments on each 
face. The end-sides of each unit arc ertclosed by double- 
sides steel sheet panels for full height and depth. The 
sheet should be of twenty gauge and painted enamel 
grey with spray machine. The top should remain open. 
Two chromium-plated table holders and one painted mild 
steel (enamel grey) range indicator are fitted on one end 
of the stack. 

Modular System 

The most revolutionary development In the Add of 
library architecture has been the concept of modular 
construction. In this type of construction the entire 
library building is conceived as made up of a number of 
uniform modules. Each module, in two dimensional 
terms, is a rectangular area. One of its sides is a multi¬ 
ple of three feet, which is the standard length of a book¬ 
shelf, and the other side is a multiple or4i feet, which is 
the centre to centre standard distance between ranges of 
shelves. At the corners of the modiiks are four columns, 
which carry the weight of the roof or the floor above 
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and eliminate the need for the load-bearing walls. The 
height of the modules, from floor to ceiling, is 8 feet to 
10 feet. Different sizes of modules I8x 18 ft, t8ftx22). 
27 nx27 A, etc. are in use. For larger buildings, modular- 
construction is economical and allows for maximum 
flexibility and growth. The height of the modules and 
width of the building have to be adjusted to our climatic 
conditions in India. 

SUPPUMliNTARY RCADINCS 
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Wheeler, J.L. and Githens, A.M. American public library 
buildings. Chicago, American Library Association. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICES 

Libnry extension services means that the library 
-services should reach more and more peoj^e and the 
ultimate aim is that every body may enjoy the benefits 
of adequate services. There can not be a uniform policy 
to be adopted e\'ery*whcre. Each country must adopt 
the plan for development best suited to it. 

Best use of communication should be made and the 
library service should be extended to ilte whole of region. 
State and national agencies for public library extension 
are necessary for every country in order to co>ordinato 
local authorities or themselves provide library services. 
The State should also sanction grants for this purpose. 
The State can also help by providing research publishing 
material arul by providing facilities for professional 
training. 

The library premises should be in a central place where 
all people have access. The place must be attractive 
and pleasurable to visit. A few chairs and tables must 
be provided. Choice of opening hours must be deckled 
according to local conditions. Tlte number of staff wilt 
depend upon the population to be served. Book-stock 
is of great importance, otherwise readers, will not be able 
to enjoy adequate choice of books. If tlic library or¬ 
ganises exchange of stock, it wiD benefit every body. 
The organisation is a growing institution, if it has a sound 
library extension programme. 
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The important factor in library extension consists of 
knowledge of library extension, staff, desire to associate 
and material resources. The authorities should have the 
knowledge of such organisation in other countries. The 
stair should be experienced and qualified. All local 
authorities should support library development and 
finally the authorities should be encouraged to provide 
staff, books and equipment accordins to the means avail¬ 
able. Where mutual beneficial course is not adopted, 
a seporate provision of library service should be arranged. 
In brief an eflicient library scrsicc should be the aim of 
the library Extension services. 

To conclude, the main problem of the extension work 
is the way in which people are scattered and the meth; d 
in which contact betuxai library fcr\-icc and Kaders can 
be established. Tiie greater our success in establishing 
these contacts, the more useful the extension work is 
likely to become. 

SurPLENENTARY READINGS 
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CHAPTER X 

LIBRARY CO OPERATION 

There is conlinuoiis expansion and improvement ir» 
libraries. All libraries arc diffcrenl. Sometimes, event 
the smallest may have books not available anywhere else. 
Thus all can contribute to the common wealth. Of course, 
every book is not found in National libraries. Any reader, 
anywhere might need any book. How can he get it? The 
reply is, “By cooperation only”. 

In Engliind there is a co-operative system, although, it 
Is not yet thirty years when it was initiated. It centres, 
round the National Central Library which was started in 
1916 as the “Central Library for the students" with the 
object of supplying books to adult students individually 
and in classes. As the need for organised inter-library 
loans became more and more evident, the scope of the 
library was widened until in 1931 it a.ssiimed its present 
title and constitution. The National Central Library is 
unique both in function and character. 

The development of library cooperation in England was 
along two lines, tlio outlier libraries and the Regional 
Bureaux. The outlier library applies books when request¬ 
ed by the N. C. L. to the readers of other libraries who- 
need them. They arc about 145 In number. The 
Regional Bureaux plan Is, to a great extent, a dclegalioa 
of functions by the N.C.L. The whole country has been 
divided into nine regions. Apart from a few public 
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libraries. Ihcrc are universUy and special libraries that pool 
their resources. Each region has its own Central Bureau 
Md in eight of them a union catalogue of non>0ction 
stock of the participating libraries has been compiled. Each 
library contributes to the administrative expenses of the 
Bureau. 

Many Local Authorities in counties are not populous 
enough or rich enough to be able to provide a library rate 
aulRcienlly large to cover the expenses of an adequate 
library service. Deficiencies of this character have been 
made up through co-operation with county libraries in 
the following way: 

1. Payment of tlie equivalent of any county library rate 
by an urban or other authority to the county library 
in which case the latter assumes responsibility 
for the library service to the urban or other 
authority; 

2. A Scheme whereby arrangements arc made for county 
residents to use the lending departments of urban 
libraries; 

3. Loans of particular books. 

The co-operation has been much more in the counties 
than in the large urban systems, and a great deal of 
pioneer work lias been done which has led to much more 
ambitious schemes in which all types of libraries have 
willingly taken part.‘ 

Co-operation with other bodies has been a much 
stronger policy in county libraries than in municipal 
libraries, because counties have relied so much on volun* 
tary help. The National Book League provides booklistt 
for members and is doing useful work. Apart from this 

iSce Hanisoo, C '•Ubrafy Co-opcratioii in G«»t Britain'*. 
Litoaty Treixts, VI, No. 8 (Im), 3S2-4}. 
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the N. D. L. provides a monllily News-sheet and book 
exhibitions are arranged from lime to time at the League 
headquarters. Schemes for co-opcraiivo purchase have 
as yet hardly begun. Some progress in co-operative 
jntcriending has, however, been made. The purchasing 
of periodicnls and reference books has made soihc pro¬ 
gress. Sheffield has made a start in the Inter-change 
of Technical publication schemes where some effort has 
been made to lessen duplication of periodicals and expen¬ 
sive technical books as between the public library and 
certain industrial libraries. The London borough libraries 
have set up a pool of little-used books to help in the 
operation of regional intcriending. The South Eastern 
Regional library system has allocated the whole of the 
Dewey classification between its members and consti¬ 
tuent libraries buy every book given in the D. N. B. 
under their subject. The scheme was started in 1950 
and preliminary survey seems to irulicate that the working 
of the scheme has proved successful. The system of 
interlending of books in Great Britain is carried out under 
a full co-operative scheme whiclr includes the National 
Central library, outlier libraries, university libraries in 
England arrd Regional Bureaux. The chief medical libra¬ 
ries of London have also arranged intcr-lending and 
mutual cooperation by producing a union catalogue of 
their medical periodicals. Law libraries of London have 
also cooperated with the Institute of Advanced legal 
studies to produce a unioa catalogue of their periodical 
holdings. The union catalogue of Russian books and 
periodicals has made considerable progress. Cooperation 
with B.B.C. has dc\-clopcd in recent times. Yorkshire has 
not regional bureau, but libraries arc divided into five 
sones. Requests are submitted to a zonal centre and are 
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met by a Zonal library, otherwise the request eventually 
goes to the National Central Library. 

The idea or Central storage library is being realised in 
New England Deposit library. In cooperative storage. 
America has set an example by the establishment of the 
Midwest Inter-library service. There is a constdemblc 
cooperation between university and special libraries of an 
informal character in the United Slates. A scheme is in 
operation having been started by Unesco for International 
cooperation for issue of Unesco book coupons. 

Such scheme cannot be cflTcctively organised unless there 
are luflkient trained staff and adequate book-stocks avail¬ 
able. The libraries should have adequate set of common 
bibliographical tools which are quite necessary for assis¬ 
tance to readers. 

■“■^c Advisory Committee for libraries in its Report 
submitted to the Government of India has pleaded fur 
co-operation between the dilTercnt types of libraries. It 
says that the Public library should cooperate with the 
school, college, departmental, research and university 
libraries and even with the subscription libraries which arc 
ultimately to be absorbed in the public library pattern. 
School libraries, it says, are of great and strategic impor¬ 
tance to the public library system. The school libraries 
should serve tlw public after s^ool hours where there are 
no public libraries. The Report further suggests that (he 
university library should cooperate with the public library 
system by issuing booklists on subjects to certain groups 
in the public, admitting as regular members the more 
serious minded reoden among the public and by perform¬ 
ing reference Function of the Slate Central library, wltere 
these libraries arc not established or itot able to discharge 
their reference function. The Report further recommends 
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that the Government of India should sponsor preparation 
of four union catalogues as follow: 

"The University Crants Commission should under¬ 
take the work of publication of s'llnion catalogue of all 
the publications in the various univenity libraries in the 
eountry.^-Thc Ministry of Education should take the 
responsibili^ of publications of a union catalgoue con¬ 
taining all publications in the deparimeniai aj^ research 
libraries under the Government of India. - 'A union 
catalogue of all copyright boldinp in the Slate Central 
libraries is also suggested.^'A union catalogue of all 
scieniiftc and learned periodicals in the university and 
research libraries in the country is also recommended, 
which work should be undertaken by the Scientific 
Research wing of the Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs.” No progress has been made in this 
connection in the country. 

SUPPUMENTAltY READINGS 
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ORGANISATION OF DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF LIBRARIES 

1. University Lirrary 

A university library is primarily concerned with the 
conservation and propagation of basic knowledge and 
ideas as well as their research and interpretation. Tbe 
essentials of a university library prograinme should, there' 
fore, consist of the provision of resources for instruction, 
research and reference, proper display and arrangement of 
this material, competent library staff, convenient furniture 
and seating arrangement and also the proper integration 
of the library with general administrative and educational 
policies. 

A well-organised university library directs its activities 
towards the fulfilment of these functions. By accumulat¬ 
ing and arranging books, manuscripts, journals and other 
material. Theunivenity library serves as a valuable aid 
in il»c con$er\'ation and dissemination of knowledge and 
ideas and as a very valuable aid in teaching, research and 
extention programme of the university. Through its 
various bibliographical services the library helps membera 
of the instructional and research slaff who are engaged in 
the preparation of maleriaU for publication. 

Tbe importance of the university librarian needs no 
emphasis. He is the pivot of the whole organisation and 
administration. His duties constitute intclletual operations 
of a highly responsible nature. He must understand the 
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complexity of the operations involv^l in the efficient run¬ 
ning of the library. He is expected to be able to make the 
library a highly attractive place where expert professional 
advice and facilities are readily available to its well-read 
readers. It is up to him to prepare and administer the bud¬ 
get, acquire the required material and employ technically 
qualified personnel towards the acliievement of important 
social ends. 

In order to perform these functions the librarian must 
possess high academic qualification, deep and wide study, 
and best available training, sufficient experience, charming 
personality and develop contacU with leantcd societies in 
his own field. 

Subject arrangement or (kparumntathn tn a unfrersity 
library—\n recent years the trend in university libraries has 
been towards centralisation of book-stock in the main lib¬ 
rary. Huge buildings and the interdependence of various 
branches of knowledge along with improved library techni¬ 
que have favoured this idea of centralisation. With centrali¬ 
sation, general books and central catalogue are accessible 
to all d^rtmenis equally. The Central library provides 
excellent opportunities for informal contacts between 
research scitolars of various departments. Immediate 
access to the whole stock by readers and the library-stafT 
is also facilitated. Centralisation makes for greater 
efficiency and economy. Moreover it makes the charging 
system very simple. The administration of a central 
library is economical too. 

Reference service —In university libraries, reference 
service may be provided by (i) a Central Reference Depart¬ 
ment in the general library building or (2) decentralised 
departments either within the central library building or 
in separate departmental libraries on or off this campus. 
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The duties of the Reference Assistant in the university 
library consist ofmakini resources and references avail- 

able.^ , . . f.. 

The university librarian by a careful sdectwnofhis 
colleagues and by encouraging systematic study of litera¬ 
ture on various subjects, can build up a type of service 
which many research workers fail to find in most other 

libraries. , . . ^ _ 

CircuJaiion Dtparutttnt —Work in the circulation depart¬ 
ment consbis of circulation books for home or library use 
to members of the university faculty and sltsdcnis and 
keeping records of all books so circulated; to circulate 
books from the general library collection to other depart¬ 
ments of the library, to supervise the stack, and shelve all 
books therein, to toke an annual inventory of the general 
library colkclion; to keep record of all lost or missing 
books and to arrange for repUccmeni or wiilidrawal, to 
handle correspondence regarding overdue books. The 
inlcrlibrary loan work consisu of conducting correspon¬ 
dence with other libraries, dealing with both boaowing 
and loaning of books, collecting requests by other librarira, 
issuing to individuals books which have been borrowed for 
their use from other initilulion. keeping record of all 
transactions and issuing special library privikgc cards and 

stack permits. . -....v,! 

\ Prompt delivery of materials to readers is the principal 

'service cspccicd from the circulation department. 

Peiiodicat Dcpartiwnl. The importance of periodical 
collection in a library associated with university that 
stresses research lias generally been rccognbed. PcriodKais 
may be divided into two classes, general and special. The 

•Wilwn, U. R. aaU Tauber. M.r. Uni^«sUy Hbfsry. New York, 
Columbia Uni\eni«y Kiev*, p- 210. 
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special periodicals, however, form the backbone of a 
univertity libraty collection. To which of many specialised 
periodteab the unKtrsity library should subscribe to 
depends largely upon the instructional and research pro¬ 
grammes undertaken by the univenity. Generally, the 
selection of periodicals of restricted subject fields is left 
largely to the faculty members. 

The acquisition and preservation of new^apers involve 
serious problems. The library must provide resources for 
binding and housing of the files, as well as for their use by 
researchers. 

The duties of the assisUnt incharge of periodical depart¬ 
ment coDsbt of receiving, recording and stamping pertodi- 
cab acquired by the library, distributing periodicals to the 
current reading room shelves or to departments of the 
university, claiming mbsing numbers, returning imperfect 
numbers, keeping necessary periodicals and rendering 
reference service in connection with them and maintaining 
exhibits and preparing periodicab for binding.* 

2. Public Ubraribs 

Public libraries are now considered to be the n>o$t 
dynamic means of popular education. Any man may have 
access to public library as a right. 

In our country, the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948 
may be taken as a pioneer work of great importance 
according to which it provides library service at a slate 
Icwl. Another important development took place in 1950, 
when the Delhi Public library was established by Uneseo 
and Government of India as a pilot public library project. 

A National seminar on public library dmelopment was 
held in Delhi in October 1955 under the able guidance of 

sWibooUR and Tuber, M-F. Unlvcrsiiy library. New York. 
Columbb Uaheiuly Pr^ 1956. Pp- 231-32. 
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S. Sohan Singh, recommended the setting up of « 
library commission to enquire into the problems of public 
library development in India. During the first and second 
Five Years Plans the Ministry of Education gave consider* 
uble gnntS'in'Sid to State governments for the implementa* 
tion of library schemes. Since then many State and Dis* 
IricC Libraries have been established. The progress is 
slow but satisfactoty. The Unesco international seminars 
held in I9SS and 1961 also studied the principal public 
library problems and draft proposals for the dcs'clopment 
of library service in the country. These seminars nere of 
freat help to the organisers of libraries in the Slates. The 
recommendations to the State governments provided a very 
sound basis for the future public library structure in India. 

In organising the public library system, overall control 
is necessary and this coukl only Iw done through legisla* 
tion. It should ensure provision of funds, cflicicnt 
administration of service and qualified staff. A public 
library should be financed by public funds, whether 
national, state or local, preferably through levy of library 
cess, supplemented by Union and Mate grams. Rcauit- 
ment of suitable and qualified staff is very ncccasary and 
standard of training should be high. The Indian Govern* 
ment has recently started an Institute of Librerianship 
under the able guidance of Shri S. S. Salih and the Tnsii* 
tuic is doing excellent work. Pilot projects should be 
established in each state for the sake of demonstration. 
Children's sections sitould be started in each Slate Libraries 
and library service to children should be provided in each 
library. The libraries should be provided with suitable 
literature. Library associations should be well organised 
and should determine professional standards through 
meetings, confcrciKCs and publication work. 
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When Risming the value of the library, it must be seen 
thtou^ iu considerable indirect influence upon ihe life of 
the community. Is it prepared to meet with iU services 
and resources the numerous and comj^cx problems of to* 
day and tomorrow? Docs it have an active programme 
for informal adult education adapted to the needs of 
your community? Does it give any advisory service to 
individuals and groups. Does it co-operate with the edu¬ 
cational programme of various specialised discussion 
groups and film forums ? Is the organisation operating in 
the antiquated building which has outgrown ite utility ? 
Is it poorly located and arranged 1 Is it well-heated, 
ventilated and lighted? Is the book collection large enough 
and broad enough in scope to meet the community needs 7 
To conclude, a public library is essentially an economi¬ 
cal method of providing books and information to educa¬ 
ted ciiiiens of Ihe state and expert assistance to them in 
making use of it. 

3. Ckildrin Library 

Every cfTorl should be made to create an attraclise and 
homely interior which children should love to enter and 
from which they would be encouraged to cultivate the 
habits of reference and serious study. One of the first 
essentials is that appeal should be made to ihe child's sense 
of res|X>nsibiliiy and prkle in personal ownership. The 
child should regard the library as his own property. A 
Children's library should have arrangements for the exhi¬ 
bition of educational films and those of general interest. 
A separate cnicrancc for children is of great importance 
and its provision is necessary. Tlic procoscs of catalogue, 
reference, book-selection should be identical to those in 
other departments of the library. Lectures should be 
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arranged on the ine of the catalogue and the organisation 
of the library which will be great help to readers. Some¬ 
times educational broadcasts or film shows are arranged 
which aie iiutrumcntal in creating the interest of the young 
readers. An informal lay out of Airnlturc and coloured 
pictures will also add to the charm of the library. Special 
exhibition of books for the guidance of teachers and 
parents may alto be arranged in the library or in an exhi¬ 
bition hall meant for the purpose. The children’s room in 
the public library should be colourful enough to exert a 
marked influence on the minds and lustcs of the children. 
The librarians dealing with the children’s section should 
have learned the art of penetrating the inner recesses of ihc 
minds of the budding children so as to have a correct idea 
of their real need and interests and to cater to them 
accordingly. All this is achieved by an atmosplme of 
cheerfulness iirtd welcome. Story houn should be arranged 
regularly for them. 

As children's rooms arc chiefly used till evening, day 
ligld is the Tint consideration. Toilet fncililics should be 
provided in the library. Heating arrangements in the 
winter should also be provided. 

The library should be equipped with low chairs, possibly 
collapsible or removable. Continuous book-cates five 
shelves high arc suggested for the library. All the furoi. 
tufc should be carefully designed and dimensioned. Card 
catalogue, rocks for magazines, dictionary and atlas 
slaivds. book-displuy coses, suflicicnl verlicul file cnscs for 
pamphlets, pictures and bulletin boards arc some of the 
essential rcquircmcniv. Care should be taken to avoid 
sharp corners on any tabic or chair. 
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4. CouMeROAL. Libraries 

Comroeici&l Libraries in England were first created 
■during the war of 1914-I8. when information on 
commercial subjects was found to be inadequate. 

A commercial library is controlled and financed by 
representative ocganisations of commercial men and has a 
sound financial standing. 

It should be housed in a commodious building ami 
should be near the leading business centres of the city. It 
should be easily accessible to the business community. 

The organisation and work of a commercial library 
must, therefore, be based on two main principles; its 
stock should be standard, current and upto-date and, 
secondly, the staff must be fully competent in library 
techniques and be able and willing to give a high standard 
of personal and courteous service. 

The stock should consist of code books, government 
reports, ctwyclopacdic work and works on commercial law. 
Materials of a temporary nature, pamphlets, reports, etc 
are also received in the library. The library sliould con- 
tain news-cuttings, catalogues and price-lists. Trade 
directories and other standard works should be added to 
the library every year. The library should also subscribe 
to trade journals in every language, particularly in German 
and French. Most of them are purchased while a fesv of 
them arc received gratis- Literature from the patent 
olhces and other technical and commercial departments 
of the Ooseraments should also be included. The current 
issue of every periodical must always be available and files 
must be complete. It is advisable to observe certain set 
standard In periodicals taken. In short, the library should 
specialise the books and materials that can be useful to 
persons engaged in local industries and trade. It may be 
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Stated that the commercial library cannot work in isolation 
if it is to do its job adequately. It should be part of great 
and rapidly-growing organisation designed to provide the 
research worker with any details be needs on a scientific 
and technical subject-available anywhere in the world. 

Working hours should be fixed on a reasonable 
compromiso between the needs of the readers and those of 
the stair. 

The stock of a commercial library needs close sub- 
divisirm and therefore a general library scheme such as 
propounded by Dewey will be quite helpful. At rcgsirds 
cataloguing, tho accepted practice should be followed. 
The reader should be able to ideolify a particular edition 
of a book, atkd the contents of several or multi-volume 
publications should be fully entered on catalogue cards. 

The librarian should be familiar with the technicil and 
seienlUie bibliographies and indexes. He should know 
abstracting annotating and indexing. He must have a 
kbowledgc of the books published on the industries of the 
locality and also be able to produce lists of books and 
references from the periodicals on various industries or 
trades. He should also be thorou^ly acquainted with 
foreign trade catalogues and sckntilic books. Knowledge 
of Government publications Is essential. He must be 
capable of getting co-operation from bis department, other 
litmrics of such kind and universities. His knowledge 
regarding facilities ofTcred by A.S L.I.B. will be helpful in 
his daily work. He should also discharge the responsibi- 
tfty of kcqijng the records of the specialities of the various 
manufaciurcra, industry of the town and other business 
magnates. Some knowledge of French and Gennan is 
also essential for the librarian for the successful discharge 
of all his duties. The librarian will carry on the policy of 
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the library authorities. He will be responsible for the 
work of the entire staff under him for maintaining and 
looking after the stock, building and equipment. The 
whole of the management will be entrusted to him. He 
will be an official of the Committee. 

5. TEaiNiCAL Libraries 

Technical libraries are of a special type as they collect 
material concerning only their respective fields of study. 
Their chief function is to help the pursuits of the readers 
interested in procuring scientific information. This is a 
highly responsible job which can only be undertaken by 
this kind of librari«. The libraries of the Central Board 
-of Irrigation and Power, New Delhi, Indian Institute of 
Science. Bandore, the libraries attached to the Tata, Iron 
and Steel Co., Jamshedpur, are some of the prominent 
examples of technical libraries in the country. 

These libraries supply their readers with uptodate, 
specialised sources of knowledge in the fields sers-ed by 
them, compile bibliographies in their subject fields and 
give assistance to their research scholars. Tliese libraries 
also keep contact with other special libraries of foreign 
countries in order to get the latest literature. 

Such libraries are built on the advice of several experts, 
and a highly-qualified librarian plays a grent role In 
organising it. 

6. CouEoe Libraries 

College libraries should have their book-stocks limited 
in range and variety by the field and the standard of 
specialisation of the respective colleges. The specialised 
libraries should have more copies of the books frequently 
in demand, and the university library should be used as 
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the reservoir for the less-used books. For general books, 
the members should be directed to the public library. So 
far as the needs of the undergraduates are concerned, 
oach university library with its associated college libraries, 
should be a unit. College libraries should have open 
access system. 

. Browsing rooms should be as attractively furnished as 
possible with conifortable chairs and reading lamps. 

The physical requirements ofa college library, such as 
location, arrangement and relation of reading rooms, 
booksloragc administration oIRces and work-rooms, 
sltould be so worked out as to make available the most 
eflicient library service. The unit should be sullicicnily 
elastic to permit expansion. 

7. SaiooL Library 

The school library is now an indispensable part of esepr 
secondary school in western countries, particulariy in 
U.S.A. The term 'School Library’ is no longer aM>lied 
to a collection of ragged books in a class-room used as a 
class library or to an array of old-fashioned volumes 
kept locked in one or two glass-fronted alroiralK in the 
school hall. The modem conception of the school library 

is that it b a part and parcel of education in Khool. A 

library is now regarded as the most uscAil ptece of 
educational apparatus at the teacher’s disposal. The 
school library not only deals with children who are eager 
to read, but also with backward children who read with 
difliiculty arsd so require verbal aids and all kinds of 
incentives to study. School library must be an integrating 
factor in the life and work of school and it must at the 
same time form a link with out-of-door school and adult 
interests. 
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One of the fundameaUl Uws of library science is that 
books are for use. So it is essential that a great deal of 
energy, enthusiasm and thought is put into making the 
library a factor of lasting influence in the education of a 
chUd. 

The most important feature of the school library is- 
that it is directed towards deflnite educational aims. The 
educational aims of school library are four^fold. namely, 

(i) to encourage the reading habit; 

(ii) to develop in pupils the habits to learn from booka 
without the help of a teacher; 

(iii) to encourage extension methods; 

(iv) to impart sociabtraining to the child. 

!n Che face of the modern conditions of life, the 
development of the reading habit in the pupils is an urgent 
task for the teacher. The teacher should try to develop 
in them the habit of reading for pleasure and be must 
control their reading. The teacher must ensure that no¬ 
child who is promising enough to be capable of going 
even a little further shall become stuck up for life, ns be 
easily may, at the Daily, Weekly or Cheap story Journal 
stage. Most children, as soon os they can read, wilt read, 
and the teacher should put suitable books with their 
reach. The age »*10 is the best period at which the child 
may be set on the way to becoming a life-reader. Many 
children who do not liavc their own volition take to 
reading will do if they are helped and directed at the 
right moment. They need to be given the necessary push 
and inspiration by the teacher. 

The teacher must know what particular steps can be 
taken through the school library to encourage the children 
who are natural readers and to convert others to the 
reading habit. In the first place, if you wish children to 
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read, you must give them books which are attractive in 
appearance. Books suitable for children require a format 
different from that of books meant for grown-ups. There 
should be corresponding dilTerence in the printing and 
get-up of the two types of books. But any book which 
presents bright, new appearance will attract a child, and 
the teacher must, therefore ensure that the volumes ui 
his charge are clean and tidy. Having obtained attractive 
books, one must provide the children with an attractive 
place in which to read them. A library is much more 
than a mere collection ofbooks, and its cultural influesKC 
on the child does not Ik solely on the advantage derived 
from the reading material it supplies. A library should 
have an atmosphere, the essentials of which arc quiet, 
space, dignity and beauty. The school library should be 
a homely, comfortable and workman like place and must 
have an atmosphere which is entirely its own, and whkh 
suggests neither that of the class room nor of the public 
library. 

(//) IniroducUon to iooks—After having provided the 
books and the pbee wherein to read them, the 
teacher must know how to introduce the books to 
the children. The best method is the indirect one. 
The teacher must continuously, in all his lessons, 
talk about books, refer to character and scenes in them, 
quote from them and put them into pupil's hands. He 
must read short exciting passages from the book, stopping 
when he has excited the interest of the class and letting 
them have copies of the book so that they may finish (he 
story for themselves. A persistent and systematic intro¬ 
duction of books by such methods as this is the most 
effective way of teaching any literature. A critical sense 
is slowly acquired by reading, by discussion and by 
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cxperienct of books and life ; it cannot be taught. The 
teacber's reading to the class will certainly help the child 
who does not show a natural learning towards books. It 
is not a waste of time to do this regularly, and for fairly 
long periods, provided the book is a suitable one, and tl^ 
teacher reads well. The practice is to be made not an 
end in itself but a means of encouraging independent 
reading by the children. It is the teacher who concen¬ 
trates upon getting his pupils to read books for themselves 
and who best develops th^ literary taste. 

Ample time must be provided in the time-iabte for 
silent reading, which should include browsing in the 
library, for a child cannot understand a book as adults 
often can by a hasty glace at it. Silent rending of pupils 
should be controlled by the teacher. He may keep some 
record of what the child is reading and occasionally ask 
him questions or set him written composhicn upon this 
material and then award marks. 

The child’s desire to read is best developed by his being 
given freedom, and the personal sympathetic advice of his 
teacher. “A back-ground interest” in books and literary 
matters can be built up by the teacher if he plant a 
series of lessons on printing and book-binding to that the 
child is able to appreciate good crafumansbip in book 
production. “Human interne” in books can be created 
by the teacher’s giving a short biogiapbkal sketch of the 
author of the books, and making of displays based on an 
author. A display based on author should incorporate 
biographical notes, pictures of the author, bis home and 
scenes from bis books, and, of course, copies of his books 
and of similar books by other authors. 

In order that his pupils may have some conception of 
the usefulness of books for the various practical purposes 
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of life, tbe teacher must jive instrticiion as to how to use 
books and libraries and he must find ways of making his 
pupils want to use books. 

Training in the use of books should be imparled to the 
child by a properly organised course of instruction pertain* 
ing to the following topics : 

1. The handling of books; 

2. The parts of books and their purposes; 

3. Reference books and how to use them ; 

4. Book classification; 

5. The Library catalogue at>d how to use it; 

6. Bibliographies and sources of books ; 

7. Periodicals and periodica) indexes. 

John Dewey, in bis book “School and Society” while 
expounding the basic principles of New Education has 
mentioned the library as the nerve-centre of the school. 
It is to this Centre as Dea-cy says, that pupils bring their 
varied experiences, problems and questions and there dis¬ 
cuss and pursue them in search of new light from the ex¬ 
perience of others and especially from the accumulated 
wisdom of the worW garner^, arranged and displayed in 
the library. The New Education requires for its fulfilment 
a fblly stocked and well-conducted library. The New 
Education expects the teacher to know where to stop and 
what to with hold, so that pupils are left with a real urge 
to complete in the library what they have started in the 
f in ts: the rhythm of the lesson must carry forward into 
tbe library. For adding corrclatb'e reading to tbe old 
curriculum, the New Education looks to the school for 
help. It will supplement the restrictions of the class room 
with the freedom of the library hour. 

Until the New Education is esUblished throughout the 
school, the library hour will be the one occassion when 
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individual atleotion and developmeot reign supreme. 
During this hour, the pupil will set his own pace: the 
individual questions, speculations and curiosities, which 
in the class room go unexperienced and unsatisfied, will 
find their complete realisation and fulfilment and lead to 
the flowering of the child’s intellect and personality. 

(W) Teaching SxUruton methods—The extension of 
class room lessons into library work is a simple technique 
which a teacher must employ or the teacher can direct bis 
lesson towards a number of small topics which the child 
must later investigate for himself in a subsequent library* 
period. He may collect the most inter«ting questions 
asked by the children during the lesson and set the 
children to discover the answers in the school library. 

Let us now consider some ways in which the staff and 
students of a school can be made to regard the library as 
a centre of recreation and of information covering alt 
aspects of life. The library can be made the school's 
vocational guidance centre. Pamph]ets.upon choice of 
careers* books dealing with local industries, and details of 
further educational facilities can be placed in it, and the 
senior teacher inebarge of the class can bold regular 
library sessions with the children who are in their last 
term at school. 

A link with home life will be forged if children are 
encouraged to form their own personal library. Each 
child’s collection should include a recreation section 
containing his favourite stories, an information sectiort 
containing books dealing with ^orts and hobbies, and 
reference section containing dictionary, maps, railway 
time table and so on. 

(it) Social Training —The fourth and the last aim of 
the library is the important part it can play in the social 
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Inining of the chiM. The school, allied with other bene* 
{icial influences in (be child’s life, trks to fashion a young 
animal into a social being, and the school library is an 
ideal field in which setf*discipline, a sense of responsibility, 
and respect for the rights and property of others can be 
taught. The librarian can share responsibility and work 
in the library among a large number of children by 
furnishing tasks suitable for children of widely varying 
ages and abilities. The younger children can carry out 
simple manual tasks, such as impressing the school library 
stamps on new volumes, slicking in date labels, replacing 
books and tidying the rooms. Older children can do 
clerical work such as making out borrowers' cards, 
preparing new volumes for the shelves, and tracing over 
due books. The senior children who show a flair for 
library work can be appointed library prefects and 
entrusted with advanced work connected with indexing and 
cataloguing or be given supervisory and instructional 
duties to perform. Children who have been properly 
trained can prove invaluable to the librarian, especiaUy 
when the library is open during the lunch break and afler 
school hours. 

There should be a school Library Committee which 
should meet regularly on which represenutives from each 
class should be co opted so that U may have a voice in 
the organisation of the library and in book-selection. 
This would certainly enhance the importance of the library 
as a means of providing social training, and at the same 
time develop the interest of the children in the library 
itself. 

In order to develop a school-library on lines suggested 
above, it will have to be dove-tailed very exactly into the 
organisation of ifte school. The foremost problem, there* 
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fore, is bow to fit library work into the curriculum. Some 
kind of syllabus for library work is necessary. A rigid 
syllabus is not required for this purpose. On the other 
haiKi, the syDabus should give only a bare outline of the 
work drild is to cover at each stage of his Khool career. 
Actual details of the work appear better in the various 
subject syllabuses, which should be so designed as to make 
a spreading of the work into the library inevitable. As 
regards the time-table, four hours per week in the library 
should be allocated to each pupil. There should be a 
spacious reading-room in (be library which is capable of 
accomodating an entire class at one time. 

Teacher Librarian —The person responsible for the 
School library should be a teacher-librarian who is first 
and foremost an ordinary member of the staff who has 
specialised in the educational use of the library and has 
some knowledge of the technical side of librariansbip. 
It is ordinarily not possible or even advisable to have a 
whole-time librarian in the school as a matter of educa* 
tional policy on reasons of finances. A teacher-librarian 
must teach not only through his library, but in tlic class¬ 
room like every other member of the staff. This is neces¬ 
sary because unless he shares class-room teaching he 
will neither see the library truly as an educational instni- 
ment, nor will be see it in its proper perspective. 

All (he other members of the staff also must be com¬ 
petent to assume charge of the library when they take 
groups of pupils into it, when the teacher-librarian is 
away otherwise in teaching or doing the administrative 
and technical work of the library. This means that all 
teachers must have some training in the use of the school 
library. 

The teacber-librarian is responsible for book selection. 
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and for tfae submission of properly prepared lists, showing 
author, title publisher and price of the books wbkh are 
required for the library. He is also responsible for those 
books, once they have arrived in the school, of acces. 
sioning them, accounting for them, and finally discarding 
them. 

It is only when the educational authorities have accept¬ 
ed the baric conception of (he school library as an indis¬ 
pensable educational device that they must consider tlie 
important problems of finding ways and means to provide 
fbnds to meet the cost of running it. A useful school libra¬ 
ry is likely to be an expensive preposition, but it is well 
worth the money spent on it. The Headmaster should 
be responsible for the financial side of the library but the 
teacher-librarian should have a large say in the allocation 
of the library funds to books, pcriodtails, other materials 
and decoration. Both initial and annual grants must be 
generous if the library is to be real value to the school, 
in the »me way as a science laboratory in the school. 
A stock of 800 books is regarded as the bare minimum 
for a school library in a school witli 500 pupils in western 
countries and its estimated cost would be Rs. 3,000. An 
annual grant of Rs. 1,000 is required to maintain it 
and to bring the library to the size of 3000 or 4000 
volumes. 

8. Hospital LiBRARti^ 

For a healthy provision of a library service for staff and 
patients of a mental hospital, several important aspects 
of the problem have to be considered. The need for 
judiciously-selected books as a source of mental rehabili¬ 
tation in the cases of long illness is sufficiently dear. 
We must not forget that medical authorities attach great 
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value to the paiienu’ tranquility of mind, especially, in 
the case of nervous disorders. For mental cases reading 
could be a solace during convalesence. As the standard 
of the hospital library service is bourtd to be higher 
and the requirements are different than in case of other 
libraries, special facilities of all kinds shall have to be 
provided. 

There should be a stack-room from where books may 
be distributed to the patients by bringing them on wheeled 
trolleys. Sufficient space will have to be left around the 
stacks. The doors will be wide enough so that patients 
may easily be wheeled about the room, if necessary. 
A reading room separate from the slack-room wilt have 
to be provided where quiet atmosphere might prevail 
for the purpose. Book-trolleys will wheel around the 
wards so that the patients may easily make the selection of 
books. 

As the accomodation problems arc solved, books will 
be procured for the staff as well as for the patients. 
Much depends on the frequency with which the wards 
are visited, and of course, on the number of books avail¬ 
able. The Guild of Hospital Libraries has suggested a 
minimum of three books per bed. In case of mental 
hospitals the number should be increased in view of their 
long stay than that of the patients in other hospitals. 
Similar library fkcilities arc also needed for the hospital 
staff. This would create interest for every body concern¬ 
ed with the service. The library service can be provided 
in either of the following ways. 

1. Service by the Hospital Department. It is 
staffed by workers or assistants assisted by voluntary 
workers. 

2. A service organised and administered by public 
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libraries stafT. The iiaff will be trained in demefiiary 
routine librariansliip. For every 3,000 beds, the services 
or a qualified Librarian will be itnpenitve. He should be 
a peraon equipped with the necessary library education 
of having the requisite social welfare experience. Sufikknl 
staff will be required to secure a visit to every ward in 
«very institution at least once a week. The librarian will 
function in close co-operation with the physician and the 
nurse-incharge. He should be capable of giving due pub* 
licity to the library. The librarian must not infringehospi* 
tal etiquette and must deal symptthetkally with patients. 

Library organisation should also be consideration of 
paramount importance. Modern but simple methods of 
library routine should be adopted. Simple forms of 
Dewey and simple cataloguing should be resorted to. 
Books will be arranged on shelx’es in a classified order, 
and a detailed catalogue will also be compiled by the 
library staff. For such library service there must be defi¬ 
nite budget provision for work, salaries, books, mainten. 
ance of furniture and binding. 

It is suggested that a predomincnl portion of the library 
stock of a menial hospital should consist of books dealing 
with interesting sub)ectt so as to provide nscntal relief to 
the sufferers. There should also be some selective reading 
for the readers suiTcring from hullucinaitons. Magt 2 ines 
should be sent to every ward regularly. The technique 
of book-display should be made use of to entice the 
patients to reading. For those who cannot read, picture- 
books, should be provided. In short, much more co¬ 
operation will be nc^ed between the hospital management 
and the Library authorities. The Librarian should function 
in close co.opcration with the psychiatrists and the nuru- 
incharge of the departntent. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
REACHING READERS 

The work of a Readers' Advisory is wry intereslin^ 
and has no bounds. In order to build up a satisfactory 
library service, the suggestions and enquiries of the reader 
arc of greatest importance. 

Half of the difficulty is to fiiKl out what the reader 
really wants because he cannot describe exactly what lie 
needs. This wastes time unnecessarily in tracing the 
subject in which the reader is really interested. The 
reader is at fault, because be insists on having certain 
book which he thinks but does not know if it contains the 
answer to his query. If the reference uisislant can make 
the reader mention his query rather than demand a book 
on any subject, much time will be sas'cd and the reader 
will also be salislled. 

Most enquiries arise out of current topics and the 
assistant is advised to note the main points in the daily 
newspapers before the library opens in the morning. 
This will help him to know the source of a question and 
its probable answer. The assistant should classify the 
queries and consider his basic resourccs^Jiciionaries, the 
cncyclopnedias, and bibliographies. 

In case of a difliculty, (he Assistant should ask the 
reader strai^it away to explain the subject and, in case 
he is not explicit, he should be provided something to 
go on with, and should never be left without material. He 
should provide the reader subject index to pcriodkals or 
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the British Museum subject index to seerch for suitable 
books- Meanwhile, the assistant might gauge into the 
nature of the subject to whkh his query pertains and 
hdp the reader accordingly. If he cannot answer, he 
should not permit the reader to go without giving him 
indication of where the answer is likely to be found. 
He may ascertain from all sources of reference which 
library specialises in the particular subject under enquiry 
and then contact it. Care should be taken that the reader 
does not abuse the facilities offered by the specialist library. 

"Periodicals should be exploited to the full." It is 
necessary that the library staff should be familiar with 
the important periodicnis, so that they are aware of ad¬ 
vances being made in as many spheres as possible. They 
should also acquire tome RcquaintervM with their contents. 

All UDiatisfied queries should be recorded and search 
for the answers continued. The assistant should not 
try to establish a monoply of being the only assistant 
capable of answering difficult reference enquiries. 
Resources of books should be shared by all members of 
the staff. Readers should be encouraged to know 
individual members of the staff. 

in short the work of assisting the reader is largely a 
matter of comroonsense coupled with a detailed and 
comprehensive knowledge of books and human affairs.^ 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LIBRARY STRUCTURE FOR INDIA 

ReCOMMENDATIOKS BY TH£ ADVISORY COMKirTEB KM 

Librariu 

The Advisory Commitiec for Libraries was kC up by 
the Govcrnmeat of India under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. K.r. Sinha, former Director of Public Instniction, 
Bihar, to recommend a future library structure for the 
country. The Committee was formed in pursuance of a 
recommendation made by the Seminar on 'The Role of 
Libraries in Social Education” held in Delhi in I9SS. It 
discloses that at the end of March, 1954, the country had 
nearly 32,000 libraries, most of them smalt siasnaiing 
pools of books. Between them, they bad to stock of a 
little over 7,100,000 volumes. 

The Advisory Committee points out that the phrase 
'‘Public Libraries” is usen in a loose sense. Most of the 
so^alled puMte libraries are only subscription libraries. 
Strictly speaking, the number of free public libraries in 
India can hardly be counted. 

Libbary Pattikn 

The Report points out that the library pattern in the 
country should consist of a national library, Central and 
Slate Libraries, District libraries, block libraries and 
panchayat libraries. 

It further recommends that it would be desirable to 
have an iixlependent Directorate of Social Education and 
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Libraries in every state. Wherever, owing to tpccul 
local circumstances, this is not possible, the State Govern* 
ment should have tt least a whole time Senior Class 1 
officer of the rank of Deputy Director of Education placed 
incharge of library development. 

The committee has said that every pancbayat should 
have a library. The management of suc^ libraries should 
vest in the paochayat or village committees. Block 
libraries form the next stage and district libraries the 
pivot of the library service in a state. 

There should be, the Report continues, an all India 
Library Advisory Council under the chairmanship of the 
Union Minister of Education to review and assess the 
work of the State Library Committees, to collect arkd 
publish statistical reports on the working of libraries in 
the State, to lay down the minimum standards of library 
oducation in the country and also the minimum standards 
of library service for various sectors. 

An interesting rccommedatioa is that libraries in big 
cities as well as district libraries should have attached 
children’s wings. 

Pleading for co-operation between the different types 
of libraries, the Advisory Committee of Libraries says 
that the public library should co-operate with school, 
college, departmental research and university libraries 
and even with subscription librariea which are ultimately 
to be absorbed in the public pattern. School libraries, 
it says, are of great and strategic importance to the 
public library system. 

The Advisory Committee says that the Government of 
Itsdia and the State Government should have 25 year plan 
to raise the library structure from its present embryontc 
stage to one which will do justice to the cultural and 
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educational needs of the people. 

In order lo fuJftI this task, (he committee has suggested 
that Oovernment should levy a cess of 6 nP. on a rupee 
of property tax in all places, with provision for local 
bodies to raise the ce». The Government of India, U 
adds, should contribute to the library funds of a Stale 
an amount equal to the cess collected in that State. 
To begin with the State Governments are urged to provide 
grants equal to tlie cess collected and gradually to raise 
their contribution to three limn the cess collected. 

The library system in each stale, according to ilie 
Report, should function as follows : 

Collection op Tax 

The cess collected in an urban area by a Municipality 
or corporation wilt constitute the library fund of (he 
municipality or corporation. Similarly, the cess collected 
in (he area within a block will constitute (ho block library 
fund. The Central and the Siaic Governments mil each 
add an amount equal to the cess collected cither in cash 
or in the form of provision of stall or both. This con< 
tribution will be placed at the disposal of the district 
libraries to be administered and spent for the bcncQt of 
entire district. 

In this connection, (he Advisory Committee has recom* 
mended that every State Govemmeot should enact a 
comprehensive State Library Law. 

The Committee also feek that certain practices which 
advertdy affect the morale of librarians should be 
abolished- One such practice is the demand to fumUh 
security from a librarian and to permlise him for (he loss 
of book. Such practices, it uys arc 'iniquitous* and 
unheard of in the library practice of any advanced 
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country in the worid. The committee is of the opioioiT 
that librarians should not be transferred too frequently. 
Their minimum qualification should be graduation with 
diploma in library Science and their conditions of service 
should correspond to the conditions of service of educa* 
lional pcRonnel in the States. 

ScrmEMENTARY REAOINO 

India. Advisory Committee for Libraries. Report. New 
Delhi, Minbtry of Education, 1959. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NEW YORK PUBLIC UBRARY 

The Moia building of the New York Public Librsry, 
the marble Renaissance palace created by the architectural 
firm of Carrere and Hastings was open^ fiAy>one years 
ago in 1911. The building was dedicated by President 
William Howard Taft, who declared; “This day crowns a 
work of national importance." 

Three characteristics of the library are the nneonstruined 
affection in which it is held by its users (a good many of 
whom write books) and, acknowledge the library's incstim- 
nble help in doing so; the liking the library has for its 
readers, in return, and the library's policy of making its 
services and collections available to everyone. 

llte library once said unequivocally of itself that it is 
*'uscd by more persons for more purposes than any other 
library in the world it has not been contradicted. 

Any day of the year there is none on which at least the 
great Main Reading Room is imt open—some S,300 
people are likely to visit the library. It is estimated that 
an average of 700 questions a day ate asked of Che three 
librarians at telephones behind the information desk, a 
hallow square manned by 21 men and wonten. How 
many ate asked of (be valiant remainder not even 
Archibald De-Wcese, the information Division's chief for 
15 years, is prepared to speculate. Six thousands or so 
letters a year, rto less importunate in their demands for 
information, also reach his division. 
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The Ubiary'i reference resources are so vast that the 
barest statistical cataloguing is staggering to contemplate. 

Eighty miles of bookshelves on seven levels, exclusive 
of the reading rooms; 4,100,000 books written in 3,000 
languages and dialccU (the first Gutenberg Bible to be 
brought to the United SUtes among them); 9,000.000 
manuscript letters and documeots(quario and folio printings 
of William Shakespeare, George Washington's manuscript 
of his Farewell Address. Christopher Columbus’s letter to 
Queen Isabella announcing discovery of the New World 
and Thomas Jafferson’s first draft of tlic declaration of 
Independence to name a few of the priceless displays: 
more than 4,000.000 pictures; 3,000,000 broadsides, 
posters, photographs and slides; more than 5,000,000 of 
what the library calls “ephemera”—permanent research 
files of clippings, pamphlets, pictures, maps and so on; 
millions of other maps, musk scores, phonograph i^rds. 
film and microfilm reels, fine prinU, globes, Braille and 
recorded books, periodkaU and music scores for the 

In all, it has a total of lomcUiing Uko 28,000,000 
items—and this docs not include almost 3,000,000 books 
in the library’s eighty one branches in Manhattan, ^ 
Bronx and Staten Island. Contrary to popular 
the library is run on private money-endowment funds and 
contributions; the city pays only the operating cosU of 
the branches, the circulation department of the First 
Avenue Library and part of that building’s maintenance 

costs. c fw • 

The most important criterion govertung the library s 
selection or rejKiion of material is; will it be as valwbic 
for research and information in fifty years as tl 
today ? 
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Towards that end, division chiefs aivd specialists regu- 
Jarty go over a thousand bibliographical aids from book 
reviews to publisher's lists, obtained from every comer 
of the planet. Their selections are made on tl»c basis of 
the judgment of each chief arsd his specialists. When 
broader questions of policy come up-ihe addition, for 
example, of targe bodies of material olfercd to the 
library-they arc decided by a Book Selection Committee, 
a group of division chiefs that meets monthly. 

At the point at which items come into the library, they 
are examined once more. If it it then decided that they 
do not meet the criterion, they are used for exchange with 
other libraries. The library thus adds up to 100,000 
booksa year aod hundreds of thousands of other specimens. 
It never throws anything away. 

There are signs posted at the desks where borrowers 
draw books. They read, “If you do not receive your 
book within IS minutes, please notify the window aiten> 
dant.'* The average time is less than ten minutes. 

“This is an archival library,'* Harold OslvoM, who 
heads the Reference Department, once told a visitor, 
“Wc attempt to preserve everything for ever. It's an ideal 
we can’t hope to live up to but we do attempt to approxi* 
mate it. And, we're constantly testing our own premises. 
Wc can lest them by the use made of the library by 
scholars doing fundamental research and by the use made 
of the materiaU— both miterials from dilTcrcnt parts of the 
viX)rld and from different periods of time— that aren't avail- 
able anywhere else.'* “It seems," he finished, “the 
premises stand up. If the library didn't match up, we 
would know." 

The testing of the library’s premises is carried on 
unremittingly, year in and year out, in the many challenges 
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from people representing every occupelion end preoccu. 
petion known to men; for reesont that are tometimca 
frivoloui; ond with exciting results that are now and then, 
crucial to the welfare of the nation. 

Use is piled upon use. Three years were spent in the 
library by Eliezer Ben Yehuda in (be course of putting 
together his definitive. I6*volume Hebrew dictionary. 

In the autumn of I960, a few days alter the election. 
The New York Times called the library to identify a book 
on President>elect Kennedy. Information determined 
quickly that it was a pre.publication copy of Richard 
E Neustadt's Presidential Power. 

A short time ago, the Consul Oeneral of New Zealand 
was being shown about the library by Mr. Ostvold when 
the two men ran into Marehette Chute, the historical 
novelist, in the Main Reading Room, *‘I hope you realize,” 
said Miss Chute, who has written more than one fine book 
in the library, “You are in the roost fascinating and the 
most wonderful instituiion in the country.” 

In the Theatre Collection. Curator George Freedley 
welcomed the Countess Bernadotte of Stockholm. She was 
looking for photographs of Eugene O’ Neill for a biogra* 
phy of the playwright to be published in Sweden. She 
had been recommended to the library by the proprietors 
of a Swedish glassware shop on Madison Avenue. 

At the same time Joseph P. Hudyma of Detroit, a retired 
cinematographer, was looking for material on the Russian 
motion-picture director, Dovzhenko. Hudyma had worked 
as a second cameraman under Dovzhenko in the l920*s 
and bad revisited the Soviet Union as a tourist in I960. 
He had asked for help by two writers working on a bio* 
graphy of Dovzhenko. 
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Down the hill, in the Slavonic Collection, Igor Rubteh, 

« cleric for sn auctioneer of rare tiampe, was reading “The 
Fifty Year Jubilee of the Law School in Petersburg, 1885.“ 
“I have a law degree from that school.” he said. He had 
left Russia in 1920, left Yugoslavia when communism 
arrived there and made his way to the United States eight 
years ago via Austria and Germany. 

Across the hall, in Oriental, Professor Franz Rosenthal, 
the great authority on Semitic languages and author of 
Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, was writing a paper on 
“The Tale of Anthony the Hermit,” a ninth-century Arabic 
work, to bo presented at a meeting of the American 
Oriental Society. 

Charles Brachclen Flood, a 31 year old novelist (Tdl 
Me, Stranger, among others), emerged from the Frederick 
Lewis Allen Room, which accommodates a dozen or so 
writers in individual cubicles. Each gets a key to the 
room and the door is kept locked to outsiders. 

Flood said he had been working in the room on a novel 
with a Revolutionary War background for a year and a 
half and was about done. “I have a strong, strong sense 
of security here,” he said. “This is my office, my place 
of work. And the exchange of idea I Why, here I was 
working on the Revolution with James Flcxncr on one 
side of me and Broadus Mitchell on the other side. 
Mitchell was doing Alexander Hamilton; Flexner was 
writing a history of American painting. They helped me 
greatly.” 

Two floors above, Karl Kup pul on his coat and got 
ready to leave his domain—Art and Architecture and 
Prinis-for the day. “The satisfaction,” he said, “does not 
come from the appreciation of the trustees—they lake you 
on faith : it docs not come from your friends—they 
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praise you too much. The satisfaction comes from (he 
use of the material by the scholar.” 


By OiLBERT Millstetn 
(§) 1961 by the New York Timet Company. 

The New York Tlmee MaiuiM. 


CHAPTER Xy 
THE LENW LIBRARY 

To describe fully a day in the life of the Lenin Library 
would mean describing the thoughts and feelings of the 
8,000 people who daily fill its rooms, the activities of a 
staff of over 2,000, and alto a great deal of Research and 
publishing. 

But let's just lake a walk round the library, as T did the 
other day. Ourguide—yes. there are guides in the Lenin 
Library—begins his story with the words; 'Tl»o library 
contains over 200 miles of bookshelves." Very little has 
remained unchanged since the early days of the Rumyant* 
lev Museum, as the library used to be called. The coses, 
where a few tens of thousands of books were kept, the 
bas-relicfk and inscriptions on the walls, some old Airniture 
and the echoing vaulted cellars. All the rest has been 
completely renovated or rebuilt. 

The library is no longer confined to one building. It 
occupies several blocks covering about seven and a half 
acres. In the old building, which is still one of the 
architectural ornaments of the capital, there are now four 
reading rooms for children and teen-agers. Altogether 
the library has twenty-two reading rooms, special rooms 
for research workers, for specialists in the natural, techni- 
cal, pbysico-maihematical sciences and the humanities, for 
reading newspapers, periodicals, studying microfilms, 
manuscripts, rare books, maps, and so on. 

In a few minutes a reader can receive any book, even. 
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say. one of the 5,000 volumes of ihe Chinw Encyclo- 
iwedia from the ninth floor. How is it done ? A glance 
behind the scenes of the library brings to mind a large 

modem factory-the electric railway, the cablccan. mov¬ 
ing belts, electric liftt, control panels, providing communi¬ 
cation and transport between the various department. 

First of all we come to the collecting department. 

Sacks, crates and parcels of literature arrive here in a 

steady stream. Some of them are the books that the 
govemmcpt requires every Soviet publishing house to 
.apply to the Uitin Ubrary. The rest consists of editions 
that have been bought or received on an exchange 


The books arc registered, get their “passports and a 
place in the cattlogue. The next thing to be« 
which new books are of interest to the general public and 
whether additional copies should bo ordered. 

To-day the Ubrary received about 1.500 ^ks and 
6000 ncw^iapers and periodicals, Soviet editions and 
books from abroad. From the United Stales come a 30- 
Volume encyclopaedia and an atlas for diploniau front 
France, a volume of the hitherto unpublished letters of 
Diderot, from Switzerland, a handbook on international 
aviation and astronautics. 

Naturally I wanted to visit the department the library 
staff call the “foreign ministry”—the book •exchange 
department. Among the 830 books ready for dispatch 

there was a sekeiion of bibliographic data and works on 

physics for the United Sutes, literature on astronomy a^ 
astrophysica for Brazil, and large consignmenU of Soviet 
books in English and French for Eihiopfa. 

I learned that the University of MinnesoU (USA) had 
asked for the magazines "cSilture and Life”, “Hydro- 
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tecbnical Conjiruction”, aed the “Procecdinii of the 
All-Union Geographical Sockiy,” tint a Oemian research 
Society bad just acknowledged receipt of the nugaiine 
‘•Sibifskiya Ogni” and the bcok "Ubour and Wages". 

A London publishing firm had written to say that it 
would like to arrange a regular book exchange with the 
library. 

And here is another IcUcr from India. From the 
Library of Mohkomporc. 

"Since our library is poor,” the kiler runs, "and there 

are no books of your country-kindly send us, as a 

gift books on Scicitcc, art, culture and politics.” 

After a short discussion it was decided to give our 

Indian friends all possible help free of charge. 

The day's work it a busy one in the bibliographic in¬ 
formation department. Hundreds of written and oral 
questions are answered, dozens of requests from all parts 
of the country dealt with. While I was there the staff of 
the department compiled a list of books on the us« of 
cybernetics in medicine, found a map of the distribution of 
"Pravda” drawn on Lenin’s instructions by Krupskaya in 
1913, and looked up the translation of the Hippocratic 
Oath. 

The library printers are at work on a publication that 
it awaited impatiently in many countrks-t^ firtt 
volume of the definitive caulogue of Russian books of the 
18lh Century, 

During his trip round the library the curious visitor 
may also vkw the restorations department and inspect 
the chemical, mycological and other laboratories where 
•■ailing” books are restored to health and youth. In the 
musk department he can hear unique recordings. 

At 10 30 p.m. the stillness of the reading rooms is 
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broken by a bell; time to hand in the books. In half an 
hour the empty rooms will be in darkness. People will 
make their way home. Who knows how many new M m s 
have occurred to those who use the Soviet Union’s best 
and biggest library, how many new lines have) been added 
to scientific works, how much joy people have received 
from being with (hat good companion-books. 


By Y. Gorin 





APPENDIX 

THE MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1948 
(MADRAS ACT XXIV OF 1948) 

(Received Ihe assent of the Governor-General on the 
29th January 1949 first published in the Fort. St. George 
Gazeltec on the 8th February 1949). 

(For statement of Objects and Reasons, see Fort St. 
George Gazette, Part IV-A, dated the 9lh December, 
1947, page 572, for proceedinp in the Assembly, see 
Madras Legisbtive Assembly Debates, Volume IX, pages 
599.607,619 to 642. Volume XVI, pages 686 to 719 ; for 
Report of the Select Committee, see Appendix at pages 
749-757 of the Madras Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume XVI; for proceedings in the Council see Madras 
I-cgislattvc Council Debates, Volume XIX, pages 619-630; 
for Act, see Fort St. George, Gazelle, Part IV-B, 
dated 8th February. 1949, pages 21 to 28) 

An act to provide for the esUbUsIiment of public libra¬ 
ries, in the Province of Madras and Ihe organisation of a 
comprehensive rural and urban library service therein. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the establishment 
of public libraries, and the organisation of a comprehen¬ 
sive rural and urban library service, in the Province of 
Madras, it is hereby enacted as follows : 

PaetiMroAnY 

J. Short Utle, exitnl and conimmetmciU—{l) This Act 
may be called the Madras Public Libraries Act. 1948. 
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(ii) It exteads to the whole of the Province of Madras. 
(HI) This section shall come into force at once ; aod the 
rest of (his Act shall come into force on such date as the 
Govemmeot may, by noiification, appoint. 

2. Dffi/tlflons-In this Act, unless there is anythins 
repugnant in the subject or context— 

(i) 'aided library’ means a library declared by the 
Director to be eligible for aid from the Govemmeot; 

(11) ’Director* means the Director of Public Libraries 
appointed under section 4 ; 

(//I) 'district* means a revenue district: 

(Ir) ‘Oovemment* means the Provincial Government; 

(v) ‘nottfieation* means a notification published in the 
FORT ST. GEORGE GAZETTE ; 

(*0 'prescribed' means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act; 

(vfO ‘province* means the Province of Madras ; 

‘public library’ means a library established or main¬ 
tained by a Local Library Authority, and includes the 
branches and delivery stations of such a library ; and 
(lx) 'year* means the financial year. 

Thb pROViNaAL Library Commotee 
J. froflnelai Library Committee and Us fuiKllons--(l) 
A Provincial Library Committee shall be constituted by 
the Government for tlie purpose of advising them on such 
matters relating to libraries as (hey may refer to it. 

(11) *rhe Committee shall be constituted in such manner, 
and shall exercise and perform such other powers and 
duties as may be prescribed. 

The Director and his Duties 
4. Appointment and duties of a Director-^Tht Govern- 
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ment sh>U appoint a Director of Public Libraries for the 
Province, and he shall, subject to their control>- 

(а) manage the central library, being a library consti¬ 
tuted by the Government as the central library or an 
existing Oovernnent library recognised by them as the 
central library, together with the branches of such 
library; 

(б) superintend and direct alt matters relating to public 
libraries; 

(c) declare, in accordance with the ruka nude under 
this Act, what libraries are eligible for aid from the 
Government and superintend and direct all matters relat¬ 
ing to such libraries; 

(d) superintend and control the work of all Local 
Library Aulhorilies under this Act ; 

(c) submit to the Government every year a report on 
the working of libraries under this Act in the previous 
year; and 

(/) perform such other duties and exercise such other 
powers as are imposed or conferred by this Act or the 
rules made thereunder. 

5. CorutUution of Local Library Aulkoriites^O) For 
the purpose of organising and administering public 
libraries in the Province, (bcrc ibail be conslituied Local 
Library Authorities, one for the city of Madras and one 
for each district. 

(2) The Local Library Authority for the Gty of Madras 
shall consist of— 

(a) three members elected by the Corporation of 
Madras; 

(b) eight members nominated by the Government, of 
whom— 

(0 three shall be office-bearers of libraries situated in 
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the City of Madru end recognised in this bchair 
by the Government, 

(10 two shall be headmasters or head-mistresses of high 
schools in the Qty of Madras, and 

(«/) one shall be the principal of a college in the 
city of Madras; 

(c) the boUer for the time being of an office which 
the Oovcminenl may, from lime to time, speciOr in ihia 
behalf. 

(3) The Local Ubrary Authority for each district shall 
cof«ist of— 

(a) ten members nominated by the Director of whom— 
(0 three shall be office-bearers of Jibrariea situated ii> 
the district and recognised in this behalf by the 


Oovemraeni, and 

(11) five shall be headmasters or head-mistrcKe* of 
high schools or principles of college in the 
district: 

(i) one member elected by the dbtrict board, and 
where there are two or more district boards in the district,, 
one member elected by each such district board ; 

(c) such number of members as may be elected by the 

presidentt of the panchayau in the district, the presidents- 

of the panebayats in each taluk electing one member, 

(d) such number of members as may be elected by the 
municipal councils in the district, each municipal councU. 
electing one or more members in accordance with the 
following scale: 

MunieipaUtUs with population Number of membert 

Not exceeding one lakh 
Exceeding one lakh but not exceeding 
two lakhs 

Exceeding two lakhs Three 
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(e) the holder forlhe time being or an ofSce wbkh the 
Government may, from time to time, specify in this 
behalf. 

(4) The member referred to in clause (c) of sub-section 
(2) or in clause (e) of sub-section (3), as the case may be, 
shall be the Secretary of the Local Library Authority 
concerned. 

(5) Eveiy Local Library Authority shall elect one of its 
members to be its Chairnuin. 

(6) Subject to the provisions of sub-scction (S), the 
term of office of a nominated or elected member of a 
Local Library Authority shall be three years from the 
date of nomination or election, as the case may be. 

(7) A vacancy in the office of a nominated or elected 
member ofa Local Library Authority occurring otherwise 
than by efflux of time shall be filled by nomination or 
election in accordance with the provisions of sub-scction 
(2) or sub-section (3), as the case may be, and the person 
nominated or elected to fill the vacancy shall, subject to 
the provisions of tub-section (8), hold office only for the 
remainder of the term for which the member whose place 
he takes was nominated or elected. 

(8) A member nominated in his capacity as the bolder 
of a particular office shall, if he ceases to be the holder of 
that office, cease to be a member of the Local Library 
Authority. 

(9) No act of Local Library Authority shall be deemed 

to be invalid by reason only of the exliicnce of any 
vacancy in, or any defect in the constitution of, that 
Authority. . 

(10) Members of Local Library Auihonties shall be 
eligible for re-nomination or re-election. 

d. Incorpcratlon of Local Ubrary AvthofMes—'e.ytty 
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Local Library Authority shall b« body corporate, by the 
name of the area for which It is constituted, 
perpetual succession and a common seal and shaU be 
vested with the capacity of suing or being sued in its 
corporate name, of acquiring, boMlng or transfernng 
property, movable or immovable, of entering into 
contractt and of doing all things n^ry proper or 
expedient for the purposes for which it ti constilulM. 

7 Exeeulire CommiifM and Sub-Commilites of Local 
Library Authorities^ (0 A Local Libray Authority nwy 
appoint an executive committee consisting of such 
of its members, not exceeding seven, as it may deem fit 
and delegate to such committee all or any of its power or 

duties under this Act. _ 

«0 A Local Ubrary Authonty may also from time to 
time appoint lub-committees to enquire into and report 
or advise on any matters which it may refer to th*®- 
t7chLs to be submitted by Ubrary 

Authorities~{C) As soon as possible after a L^l 
Ubrary Authority is constituted, and the^fler as often 
as iM^be required by the Director, every Local 
Authority shaU, and whenever it considers it necessary so 
to do a Local Library Authority may. prepare for estob- 
lishiog libraries and for spreading librao^ ser«ce witon 
iu area and submit it to the Director of sancuon. Tbe 

Director may sanction it with *nodi^“ 
additions, if any, as he may think fit and the Local Ijbm^ 
Authority shall give effect to the scheme as so sanctioned 

The Director may suo inotu or on application by 
the Local Ubrary Authority concerned modify any scheme 
sanctioned under sub-section (1) or repUce it by a new 
scheme. 
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9. Potmt of Local Ltirrary Authorities—A Local 
Library Authority may~ 

(o) provide suiubk lands and buildings for public 
libraries and also the furniture, fittings, materials and 
convoiieoces requisite thereof; 

(b) stock such libraries with books, periodicals, 
newspapers, maps, works and specimens of art and science, 
lantern slides, cinema reds and any other thing suitable 
for their purpose; 

(c) employ from time to time such staff as it considers 
necessary, for such libraries: 

{d) with the previous sanction of the Government close 
or discontinue any public library or change the site 
thereof; 

(c) with the previous sanctioit of the Government, 
accept any »ft or endowment for any purpose connected 
with its activities; 

(/) provide for lectures and the holding of classes; aiw 

(g) in general, do everything necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

10. Vesting of properties in Local Library Authorities— 
All property, movable, and Immovable, acquired or held 
for the purpose of any public Ubrary in any area shall vest 
in the Local Library Authority of that area. 

//. Kegulatlons by Local Library Aulhori(ies-(l) 
Subject to the provisions of this Act and the rules made 
thereunder, a Local Library Authority may make regu¬ 
lations generally to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
and without prejudice to the generality of this power, 
such regulations may provide for— . 

(o) the admission of the public to public libranes in Jte 
area on such conditions and on psymeni of such fees as it 
may specify; 
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(4) requiring from persons desiring to use such 
libraries any guarantee or security against iiyury to, or 
misuse, dttlrueiion or loss of the property of such 

libraries; ... . 

(f) the manner in which the property of such libraries 
may be u trri and the protection of such property from 
injury, misu«, destruction, or loss ; and 
(rf) authoriring its officers and servanU to exclude or 
remove from any such library any person who contravenes 
or fails to comply with the provisions of this Act or the 
rules or regulations made thereunder. 

{ll) The Government may. In their discretion, modify 
or caned any regulations made by a Local Library 
Authority under sub section (I)- 
Provided that before modifying or cancdling any 
regulation, the Government shall give the Local Library 
Authority concerned a reasonable opportunity to make lU 
r^resentations in the matter. 

Fwancs and Accounts 

12. Ubrary C«ss-(i) (a) Every Local Library 
Authority shall levy in its area a library cess In the form 
of a surcharge on the property tax or house tax levied m 
such area under the Madras city Municipal Act, 1919. 
the Madras District MunidpaJiUes Act. 1920, or the 
Madras Local Boards Act. 1920, as the case may be, at 
the rate of six pies for every whole rupee in the property 
tax or house tax so levied. 

(4) A Local Ubrary Authority may, aHth the previow 
sanction of the Government and shall, if so directed by 
them, increase the rale sped&ed in clause (a). 

(W) The cess levied under sub-section (I) shall be 

collected— 
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{a) in the City or Madras, by the Corporation of 
Madras; 

{b) in an area within (he jurisdiction of a municipal 
council, by (he municipal council: 

(c) in an area within the jurisdiction of a panchayat, 
by the panchayat; and 

(d) in an area in a district not included within the 
jurisdiction of a municipal coumHI or a panchayat, by the 
district board 

as if (he cess were a property tax or house (ax payable 
under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, or (he 
Madras District Municipalities Act. 1920, or the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case may be and all the 
relevant provisions of the said Acts shall apply acoor* 
dingty: 

Provided that the Government may, by notification, 
direct that for (he purposes of the collection of the cess 
aforesaid, the provisions of the Madras City Municipal 
Act. 1919, or the Madras District Municipalities Act, 
1920, or the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case 
may be, shall apply subject to such modifications as may 
be specified in the notification. 

(UO '^he cess collected under sub-section (2) shall be 
paid to the Local Library Authority concern^ by the 
Corporation of Madras, (be municipal council, tire pan¬ 
chayat or the district board, as the case may be. 

13. Library Fund—{f) Every Local Library Authority 
shall maintain a fund called the 'Library Fund* from whi^ 
all its expenses under this Act shall be met. 

iii) There shall be credited (o the Library Fund the 
following sums, namely; 

(o) the cess collected under section 12, sub-section (2); 

(b) contributions, gifis, and ineome from endowments 
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nwidc for the benefit of public libraries ; 

(c) special irants which the Govc^ent may make for 
any specific purpose connected with libraries ► 

(d) fee*, fines and other amounts collected by the Local 
Library Authority under any rules or resulaiion* made 
under this Act. 

(iif) The Government shall contribute to the Library 

Fund maintained by every Local Library Authority other 

than the Local Library Authority for the City of Madfat, 

a sum not less than the eeii colleeted under section 12. 

sub-section (2). ^ . ,, 

J4. Maintenanct of Accomn~{i) An account shall 
be kept of the receipts and expenses of each Local Library 

Authority. , . . ... 

(it) The account shall be open to such inspection, sh^l 
be subject to such audit, disallowance and surcharge and 
shall be dealt with In all other respeett in such manner, as 

may be prescribed. . . , 

;j. Supersesshn or reeomlilullott of Ubrary Authori- 
/lea—Notwithstanding any provision In the Act, the 
Government may. in cases where they think it is neccs^ 
to do so, supersede or reconstitute any Library Authon. 
ties constituted Uf der the Act: 

Provided, however, the Oovernmeni shall give notice 
to the Authority concerned logether with the ground* ori 
which they propose to supersede or reconstitute and shall 
coDSider any explanations that may be offered by such 
Authority. 


RaaoRTS. RrrvR.NS and InswcnoN 
16. Reports and Returns—Every Local Library Autho¬ 
rity and every person incharge of a public or aided library 
^haii submit such reports and return* and furnish such 
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informalion lo the Director or any perwn authorized by 
him as the Director or the person uiithorircd may, from 
time to time, require. 

17. liupteiiOH of tibraries —The Director, or any 
person authorized by him may inspect any public or aided 
library or any institution attached thereto for the purpose 
of satisfying himself that the provisions of this Act and 
the rules and regiilatious thereunder are duly curried out. 

Rules 

18, Power lo make rules—{!) The Government may. 
by notiftcation, make rules consistent with this Act to 
carry out the purposes thereof. 

(//) In particular and without prejudice to the gerterality 
of the foregoing power, such rules may provide for— 

(o) all matters required or allowed to be prescribed 
under this Act; 

(b) the method of conducting ti»c election of.members 
to Local Library Authorities and oil matters connected 
therewith; 

(c) the matters to be included in the scheme referred lo 
in section 8; 

(<0 the maintenance of the minutes of proceedings of 
Local Library Authorities; 

(e) the publication of audited statements of the accounts 
of such Authorities and of the reports of the auditors; and 

(/) a Library Grant-in-aid Code, regulating the Govern¬ 
ment's aid to, and the declaration, inspection and co¬ 
ordination by the Direetor of, aided libraries and the 
standards to be maintained by such libraries. 

MtSCEIXANEOUS 

J9. Amembnents of the Press and Reg£i/rorIon 9f books 
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Ad. IS67. in Its appllatiUm to the Pro^■inct-Thc 
and Regittration of Books Acl, 1867. shaU. m lU applica¬ 
tion to iKe Province be amended as follows: ^ ^ . 

(ft In section 9, fint paragraph, clause (a) (which 
relates to the delivery to the Government of cop«s of 
books by the printer of a press), for the one such 

copy*, “the words, five such copies’ shall be substiiuted. 

(if) In the same section in the last paragraph, clause (0. 
for the words “a copy of the hrst or some p^.ng 
edition of which book has been delivered.’ shall be 

substituted. . » „ 

(rtO In section II. for the first sentence, the following 

sentence shall be substituted, namely: 

“Out of the five copies delivered pursuant to clause (a) 

of the first paragraph of section 9 of this Act, four copiw 
shall be sent to the central library referred to in sertion 4 
clause (a) of the Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948. 
the fifth copy shall be disposed of in such manner as the 
Provincial Government may. from time to time 
determine.*’ 
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